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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee See 

(FEE chief event of the week was the speech ,in the House of 

Commons on Monday in which Mr. Lloyd George an- 
nounced the nature of the forthcoming Irish Bill. We have 
written fully elsewhere about the definite recognition by the 
Government of the fact that the right to shape their own political 
destiny offered to the Home Rulers and Sinn Feiners must also 
be granted to the Unionist and Protestant area of North-East 
Ulster. Logic and justice tolerate no other solution. This 
is a tremendous gain to clear thinking about the Irish problem. 
Apart from this, however, there is little that is cheering or 
satisfactory in the prospect. Neither the Sinn Feiners nor the 
Nationalists have made a sign that they will consider the offer 
seriously. 








Meanwhile the Terror in Ireland is as bad as ever. The 
atrocious attempt on the life of Lord French naturally recalls 
the assassination in 1882 of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, almost on the very same spot where Lord French so 
narrowly escaped. Like causes produce like effects; and yet 
we feel almost as though we were in a dream when we reflect 
that twice in our lives the attempt at conciliation in Ireland 
has been met in exactly the same way. Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke had only just arrived in Ireland on their 
mission of conciliation when they were murdered. The Irish 
answer to a fresh attempt at conciliation forty years later is 
again murder ! 





Mr. Lloyd George laid great stress on the differences between 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland. ‘It would be an outrage on 
the principle of self-government to place them [Ulster] under 
the rule of the remainder of the population.” He quoted 
Father O’Flanagan, a leading Sinn Feiner, and also Professor 
McDonald, of Maynooth, whose book we reviewed recently, 
as recognizing that the argument for Irish Home Rule involved 
Home Rule for Ulster. Mr. Lloyd George declared that three- 
fourths of the Irish wanted “the right to control their own 
domestic concerns.”’ But Great Britain would not, and could 
not, give Ireland independence. Military and commercial 
reasons forbade it. ‘‘ Any attempt at secession will be fought 
with the same determination, with the same resource, with 
the same resolve as the Northern States of America put into 
the fight against the Southern States.” 


The Prime Minister went on to say that he would recommend 
the establishment of two Parliaments in Ireland, one for the 
North and the other for the South. He mentioned four different 
ways of defining the ‘“ North’’—Ulster as a whole, county 





option, the North-Eastern Counties, and the Six-County Area 
with Roman Catholic communities eliminated and adjacent 
Protestant communities added. He hinted, but did not say 
clearly, that he preferred the last definition. Each of these 
Parliaments would elect twenty members to a Council of Ireland, 
and could surrender to it any powers of which they chose to 
divest themselves, such as jurisdiction over railways and canals. 
If the Northern and Southern Parliaments decided to surrender 
all their powers to the Council, they could do so. Ireland would 
then come under a single Parliament, upon which further powers, 
over taxation and the postal service, would devolve automatically, 
without further reference to Westminster. Ireland would be 
represented in the Imperial Parliament by forty-two Members. 


Imperial Parliament, said Mr. Lloyd George, would reserve 
certain powers, over the Crown, peace and war, foreign affairs, 
the Navy and Army, defence, treason, foreign trade, merchant 
shipping, wireless and cables. Until the Irish Parliaments 
were united, Imperial Parliament would contro] the Lrish Post 
Office and the appointment of the Irish Judges. The local 
Legislatures would have a wide field of authority, including old- 
age pensions, insurance, and labour laws. The police would 
be controlled by the Imperial Government for three years, and 
their pension rights would be guaranteed. 





In regard to finance, Mr. Lloyd George said that the two Irish 
Parliaments would have all the Irish taxes, less a fair contribu- 
tion for Imperial services calculated for the time being on the 
figures for the present year. Out of Ireland’s total revenue, 
£23,500,000 is now spent in Ireland, while £18,000,000 is spent 
on Imperial purposes. Imperial Parliament would grant a 
million to each local Legislature for initial expenses, and would 
transfer the land: purchase annuities of three millions as a free 
gift. The Imperial Government would continue to collect 
Income Tax, including Excess Profits Duty, and Customs and 
Exoise. The Prime Minister, in conclusion, asked Irishmen to 
give fair consideration to the proposals, which were dictated by 
wisdom and justice, 


Several correspondents have drawn our attention to an 
infamous letter written by Bishop Fogarty, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Killaloe, in the Dublin Evening Telegraph. It is bad 
enough, and certainly a very significant sign, that the Sinn Fein 
leaders who acknowledge their political faith publicly have said 
no word, so far as we know, in denunciation of murder. But it 
was reserved for Bishop Fogarty to write words which can 
hardly fail to be used by frenzied men who harbour murder in 
their hearts as an excuse for any crime of violence. Bishop 
Fogarty’s letter was written in answer to some words used by 
Lord Chief Justice Molony. The Lord Chief Justice in trying 
a very bad case of crime deplored ‘‘ the depth of moral degrada- 
tion to which some people in County Clare have allowed them- 
selves to fall.’’ These were obviously right and proper words 
for a Judge to use. 


Bishop Fogarty in a flight of fantastic rhetoric professes to 
see in the Lord Chief Justice’s words, and also in the words of 
‘*Mr. Macpherson and his troupe,” an accusation against the 
people of Clare that they are given over to every kind of sexual 
crime, indecency, moral perversity, and so forth. He concludes 
with this sentence :— 


‘* What is wrong with Clare? I will tell the world what is 
wrong with Clare, and in a voice which |  ~ will travel farther 
and louder than that of Judge Molony. It is that they have 
the manliness to stand up against tyranny, and to flourish the 
flag of Irish independence in the face of Castle hacks, whether 
on the Bench or off it.” 


Surely those words are nothing more nor less than incitement 
to violence. There is no trace of Christian restraining influence 
in Bishop Fogarty’s letter, only the fury of one who flogs on the 
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agents of terrorism. Archbishop Walsh, on whose unfortunate 
letter we commented last week, has to his credit in another letter 
denounced the-series of murders. in Ireland. But what are we 
to say about Bishop Fogarty ? Merely this, that we cannot 
understand why the law which is at present trying to maintain 
order should allow itself to be a’ respecter of persons. If priests 
or Bishops deliberately throw fuel on the flames which are now 
consuming Ireland, surely they ought to be liable to arrest just 
like any other men. 


The men who tried to murder Lord French on Friday week 
made their attempt while he was driving through Phoenix Park 
to the Viceregal Lodge. They assembled at a public-house 
near Ashtown Station and openly prepared an ambush. One 
man climbed a tree to watch for the train. Some lined the 
hedges. Others began to drag a farm cart into the narrow 
road from the station. A policeman who came up was warned 
to go away, and on refusing was. knocked down and shot as 
he lay in the road. This incident delayed the men with the cart, 
and before they could block the road the Viceroy’s motor- 
ear came swiftly past them. As it approached the gang opened 
fire with revolvers. Lord French happily escaped injury, but 
a detective beside the driver was wounded in the hand. 


Following Lord French’s car were two others. The Sinn 
Feiners, thinking that the Viceroy was in the second car, threw 
bombs at it and damaged it, but the car was empty and the 
driver was not hurt.- While they were thus engaged, the third 
ear with the Viceroy’s military escort came on the scene. The 
soldiers. at once opened fire and brought down one of the gang 
who was in the act of throwing a bomb. His companions tried 
to carry away his body, but thought better of it and ran off 
across the fields. No one, apparently, tried to stop them. The 
dead -assassin was afterwards identified as Martin Savage, a 
Dublin grocer’s assistant. He: was a well-known Sinn Feiner. 
At the inquest the jury expressed sympathy with his relations. 
Such is the power of intimidation in Ireland. 


The Irish Independent, now the chief Nationalist paper in 
Dublin, in its issue of Saturday last described Savage as a would- 
be assassin. On Sunday night its offices were invaded by a 
band of armed men, who told the editor that he.ought to have 
called Savage ‘‘a high-souled youth who had risked and given 
his life to rid Ireland of the chief representative of British 
tyranny.” By way of punishing him, they proceeded to smash 
the composing and printing machines and then went their way. 
This outrage took place in a crowded street, not far from a 
police station. Such things used to happen long ago in the 
Far West, as Mark Twain, and Artemus Ward sawit. Sinn Fein, 
like the irate citizens of Western mining camps, has no love for 
the freedom of the Press. 


On Thursday week in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George reviewed the situation abroad. The Italian Prime 
Minister had been invited to mect him and M. Clemenceau 
in Paris in a few days, “but,” added Mr. Lloyd George, 
“it is no use his going there unless he has got full powers 
to settle.” As regards our relations with France, Mr. Lloyd 
George pointed out that the tripartite Treaty of Defence between 
Great Britain, France, and America depended upon the consent 
of America. That consent had not yet been given, but Mr. 
Lloyd George was careful to say: “We cannot contemplate 
that the United States will dishonour the signature of its great 
representative in Paris.”’ For Great Britain alone to undertake 
that charge would be a very serious obligation. It would be 
in many respects a new departure, certainly since the days when 
we had a Continental frontier. 


All the words which Mr. Lloyd George addressed over the 
heads of the House of Commons to France and Italy seem 
to us to have been prudent and necessary. The less help we 
get from America, the more careful we must be in supporting 
what may be called the Anglo-Saxon ideal of policy in foreign 
affairs. We must not, of course, for a moment forget or under- 
rate the haunting feeling which all Frenchmen have that only 
a conventional line separates them from a traditional enemy 
who may revive and seek revenge. Indeed, none of us here 
is likely to forget that fact, for we recognize now that 
strategically our own frontier lies on the Continent. If we 
cannot, for geographical reasons, quite share all the vividness 
‘of French apprehensions, we do share them in a real sense, 
and mean to back her against all aggression. Nevertheless, 
it is natural for France in her foreign policy to demand a kind 








of over-insurance which might commit us, if we unreservedly 
acquiesced, to something less than ‘the moderation towards 
other Powers which is our true policy. 


Although moderation should be our main motive, there are 
cases in which what others might regard as moderation would 
be in us ignoble compromise. We refer in particular to 
Turkey. If we may judge by the French Press, France js 
leaning more than ever to a Turcophile policy; but Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke for the vast majority of this nation in his 
speech when he declared that “the keeper of the gate” of 
Europe, that is to say Turkey, had proved false, and must not 
be trusted again. The Dardanelles are not safe in her hands. 
Mr. Lloyd George evidently meant either that the Ottoman 
Turk is to be removed bodily from Europe, or is to retain jp 
Europe no post of responsibility. 





Mr. Lloyd George offered no patent solution of the troubles 
of Russia, and it would have been absurd to expect one. He 
dwelt chiefly upon the theme that nobody could say at present 
who represented Russia. ‘‘Who is Russia? The trouble is 
there is no Russia!” If the Bolsheviks wanted to speak for 
Russia, they could do so by summoning a National Assembly. 
That at all events would be Russia. But the Bolsheviks would 
not do it. As it was, there were only warring factions, with 
not one of. which could a secure peace be made :— 


““When Russia emerges from this terrible ‘conflict, when 
there is some sort of firm and steady Government with whom 
you can negotiate, it will be the duty of the Allies in their own 
interests, in the interests of tthe world and of civilization, to 
take the first real rtunity there is of making peace, That 
is the judgment of all the Allied representatives who discussed 
the matter last week in Downing Street.” 


Turning to the famine in Austria and in other parts of Central 
Europe, Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘‘I do not see for the moment 
what can be done unless America comes frankly in with us.” 
Great Britain, he pointed out, was almost at the end of her 
resources. It was vital that this country should “recover 
strength and get over such debility as the great strain which a 
war of virtually five years has inflicted upon us.” We had 
subscribed 124 million pounds to the relief of distress in Europe. 
Within the last few days we had sent coal and food to Vienna. 
But all that, he admitted, was “soup-kitchen relief.” The 
only true help that could be given to the Austrians in the long 
run was to “set them on their feet and let them work their 
own way through,” 


Let us say here that we feel so strongly the necessity of setting 
Central Europe on its feet if it is not to become a diseased body 
communicating political and industrial contagion to all the 
world, that we think the financial and material reparation 
demanded from Austria and Germany should be reconsidered, 
and if necessary revised. We have all along been in favour 
of inflicting very stern, though not of course vindictive, punish- 
ments on Germany and Austria. Germany and Austria com- 
mitted the worst of crimes. It was right to sentence them to 
the most dread penalty, just as a convicted murderer is bound 
to be formally sentenced to death even though a recommendation 
to mercy may accompany the sentence. 


So it is as between the Allies and the Central Powers. We 
passed sentence, and rightly so, but the course of events, which 
could not then be foreseen, makes it appear now that Germany 
and Austria cannot recover within a measurable time if they 
have to bear all the burdens placed upon them. If this be so, 
we should be blind and mad from our own point of view, to 
put it on no higher grounds, to go on insisting. We have won 
the war, and we should be just and generous even as we are 
strong. As Mr. Keynes has pointed out in his book, if Germany 
can pay only 150 millions a year till 1936, she will at that date 
(since her indebtedness is to bear compound interest) owe us 
13,000 millions, and will have to pay 650 millions a year merely 
to discharge the interest on that sum ! 


The Prince of Wales at the Mansion House on Thursday 
week made a capital speech about his long tour in Canada 
and the United States. His anecdote about the woman who 
spoke to him at a wayside station in Canada, saying, “ My 
husband met you at the front,” reminded us of the value of 
the Crown as a personal link between the Dominions and the 
Mother Country. The Prince said, very wisely, that “ the 
patriotism of the Dominions is national patriotism and not 
mere loyalty to Great Britain.” ‘They, like us, are loyal to 
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the Empire. ‘The King as Constitutional Sovereign of the 
Empire occupies exactly the same place in Canada and in the 
whole British Empire as he does in Great Britain.” The 
Prince spoke of the wonderful welcome that he had in Canada and 
of the demonstrations of goodwill that met him in America. 
He said that the world looked to Great Britain to show how 
the new social and economic problems could be solved, so that 
every child “ may have a fair sporting chance.” 





The American Senate adjourned last Saturday without 
coming to any fresh decision about the Peace Treaty. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Taft have declared themselves in favour of 
ratifying the Treaty with some reservations, but the President 
has again let it be known that he will not accept any reserva- 
tions. The Republican Senators have revived their proposal to 
make peace with Germany by repealing the resolution of Congress 
authorizing war upon her, 

The Ministerial statements in the Italian Chamber show that 
the Adriatic question is still unsolved. America has been 
unable as yet to accept the very moderate compromise over 
Istria and Dalmatia proposed by Signor Tittoni, and the dis- 
cussion is again postponed. It seems, however, as if Signor 
Nitti’s patient methods will induce Signor d’Annunzio to leave 
Fiume. The citizens were asked to vote on a suggestion that 
both the regular and irregular Italian forces should leave the 
town. Four-fifths of the voters supported the scheme, much 
to the poet’s annoyance. As Fiume is at least to become a 
Free City, separate from the Southern Slav Kingdom, there is 
no particular reason why Italian troops should remain in the 
town. The diplomatists will be able to arrange matters more 
easily when Signor d’Annunzio has gone home. His pronun- 
ciamiento last week against Signor Nitti was too late. 





General Denikin has made the important announcement 
that he will try to come to terms with the newly formed border 
States in order to present a united front to the Bolsheviks. 
It is most unfortunate that the attempt has been so long delayed, 
since the Bolsheviks alone have profited by the quarrels of their 
adversaries. But it is not too late even now to compose these 
quarrels if General Denikin’s envoys show moderation and tact. 
Esthonia has just discovered in the negotiations at Dorpat that 
the Bolsheviks, who talk so loudly of “ self-determinetion,”’ 
do not mean to cencede it to the Esthonians, but insist on a 
“strategic frontier’ of the old-fashioned kind. Perhaps the 
bo-der States will learn from this episode that it is futile to 
negotiate with the Bolsheviks, and that they would be well 
advised to come to an agreement with the Russian patriots. 


Lord Robert Cecil and other well-known men and women 
made an eloquent appeal in Monday’s Times for help for Southern 
Russia, They ask not so much for money as for personal service 
ia that distressed country, where civilization has, so to say, 
been torn up by the roots and flung aside. Lord Robert Cecil 
and his co-signatories propose to establish groups of British 
men and women in Southern Russia to work with any Russian 
organizations that may still survive, such as the Zemstvo 
Union or the Co-operative Societies, in relieving distress and 
organizing schools, printing works, and dispensaries for all 
classes. British merchants can do little to re-establish trade 
until there is some sort of order in the country. What Russia 
needs is personal and disinterested help, such as British men and 
women can give. We trust that there will be a ready response, 


The Hedjaz Arab administration recently set up in North- 
Fastern Syria has already got into difficulties. Its Governor 
at Rakka, on the Euphrates east of Aleppo, began his rule on 
December 11th by attacking the town of Deir ez Zor, further 
down stream, imprisoning the British and Arab officials, and 
burning their offices. The Emir Feisul has repudiated the 
offender and ordered his arrest. The affair is obviously the 
outcome of a Turkish intrigue with the unruly Arabs of the 
Upper Euphrates Valley, whom the Turks could never tame. 
It has little military significance, as the tribesmen are incapable 
of serious operations. But it illustrates the weakness of Hedjaz 
Arab rule; namely, its lack of trained and honest adminis- 
trators, The rebel Governor, a local Arab, was, it is said, a 
Turkish spy who escaped hanging through the good offices of 
friends at Mecca, and then, in the Oriental manner, was pro- 
moted to high office. Such men are sure to make trouble. 


Further evidence given before Lord Hunter’s Commission 
on the Punjab riots of last spring has reached England. Sir 





William Beynon, commanding the Sixteenth Division, expressed 
his entire approval of the action of General Dyer at Amritsar, 
and stated that the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
also approved of it. Colonel Johnson, who was in command at 
Lahore, described the stern measures by which he restored order 
in the city. A number of rioters were flogged. The troops were 
not compelled to fire. “Sixty per cent. of the cause of the 
restoration of order at Lahore was due,” he said, “to General 
Dyer’s action at Amritsar.” The civil Commissioner at Lahore 
declined to express an opinion on the Amritsar incident. 


A correspondent in last Saturday’s Morning Post stated 
that the ex-Service men who are being selected for Government 
employment in India are asked: ‘‘ (a) What they think of the 
Montagu Reforms; or (6) Are they prepared to carry them 
out if they go to India?’ It would be interesting to know 
whether the Selection Committee accepted or rejected the 
candidates according to their answers, or whether the Committee 
were asking idle questions without any ulterior motive. In any 
case, such questions ought not to have been put to the candidates. 
The Government may rightly ask for loyal service, but they 
have no right to expect their servants to profess an unqualified 
belief in a particular policy or politician. India needs our best 
men, and not merely the admiring disciples of Mr. Montagu. 

In New Zealand, as in Australia, the advocates of moder- 
ation have won the General Election. Mr. Massey, the head of 
the Reform Ministry, is maintained in office by a large majority. 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Liberal leader, who left the Coalition 
Ministry last summer, and stood for a very radical programme, 
including the nationalization of the coal-mines and flour-mills, 
has lost his seat, while his party has been greatly diminished 
The Labour Party, which expected to gain, has received a 
check. According to the High Commissioner, the Government 
have 48 seats, the Liberals 18, and the Labour Party 19, whit 
there are four independent members. Mr. Massey, who had a 
majority of only two at the last election in 1914, now has a 
safe majority over the other parties. 


At the by-election in the St. Albans Division Colonel Fre 
mantle retained the seat for the Unionists. He had 9,621 votes. 
The Labour candidate, Mr. Brown, was second on the poll with 
8,908 votes. The Independent Liberal, Mr. Milner Gray, cam¢ 
last with only 2,474 votes. Independent Liberals do not seem 
to be wanted in the constituencies. 

The House of Commons on Friday week passed through al! 
its stages a Bill to increase old-age pensions to 10s. a week for 
persons over seventy whose income from other sources does not 
exceed £31 10s. a year. The weekly pension was raised from 
5s. to 7s. 6d. during the war. Mr. Bonar Law in an apologetic 
speech said that the Cabinet, while not adopting all the recom- 
mendations of the Old Age Pensions Committee, felt that the 
old people should have another half-crown at once. The 
Minister of Labour thought that “it would have a quieting 
effect on the general unrest.” The cost would be ten millions, 
but after all that was five millions less than the cost of the 
Committee’s scheme. He would leave the House free to decide. 
As no one except Sir Frederick Banbury and Colonel Guinness 
had the courage to protest against such an entire disregard of 
the sound financial traditions of the House, the Bill was carried. 
We do not grudge the poor old people their half-crowns, but 
there was no reason whatever, except sheer levity and ineffi- 
ciency in Downing Street, for securing the new dole in this way. 
It is an evil precedent. = 

We are very glad that the House of Lords on Thursday week 
insisted on maintaining Lord Newton’s amendment to the 
Aliens Bill. The wholesale deportation of all remaining enemy 
aliens, except those who by luck or favour could secure a licence 
to remain, would be a needless cruelty at this time. The danger- 
ous enemy aliens who were interned have been sent home. 
Those enemy aliens who remain are for the most part women, 
children, and old men. The House of Lords thought thet no 
one should be deported unless a complaint was made against 
him and substantiated on inquiry. The Lords’ firmness was 
rewarded on Friday week when, at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, the House of Commons agreed to the Bill as amended, 
There was then the curious spectacle of Unionists abusing the 
Upper House and Liberals playing variations on the theme 
** God bless the House of Lords !”’ 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF EXCLUSION. 


if would be impossible to imagine miore depressing 
conditions than those under which Mr. Lloyd George 
explained in the House of Commons on Monday the nature 
of the proposed Home Rule Bill for Ireland. The South 
and West of Ireland are seething with sedition; many 
districts are disgraced daily by cruel and foul crimes 
against harmless persons; the House was still under 
the cloud of gloom produced by the attempt made upon 
the life of Lord French. Moreover, the Sinn Feiners 
had already ridiculed the whole idea of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme, which had been stated in advance with compara- 
tive accuracy. And the tiny remnant of Irish Constitu- 
tional Nationalists marked the occasion by absenting 
themselves from the House just as though they were 
Sinn Feiners. All this made it look certain that the 
Prime Minister was embarking upon a futile effort to 
appease the unappeasable. 

And yet there was one point in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme which marked an enormous advance on any 
previous proposal for Home Rule in Ireland. As our 
readers know, the Spectator has for years fought for the 
principle that if the Irish of the South and West have 
the right to self-government, the Irish of the predomi- 
nantly Protestant and Unionist district in the North- 
East have a precisely similar right to self-expression— 
a similar right to declare what they wish their political 
destiny to be. For a long time our argument was derided 
on the ground that Ireland was an entity that could not 
possibly be divided. We were told that “ partition ” 
was an inconceivable policy ; that it would annoy every- 
body in Ireland without exception; and that no 
Government at Westminster in their senses would ever 
propose such a thing. Nevertheless we have watched 
with satisfaction the gradual growth and the final 
acceptance by the British Government of an argument 
which is logically unanswerable. In former days when the 
Protestants and Unionists of Ulster used to speak lightly 
for all Ulster—which notoriously contains many fervent 
Roman Catholics and many fervent Home Rulers— 
they exposed themselves to the criticism that they were 
exceeding their authority. We longed to see the Pro- 
testants and Unionists of North-East Ulster basing their 
claim on exactly the same ground as that taken by the 
Separatists of the South and West. For so long as the 
Ulster claim had an obvious flaw in it, the voice of Pro- 
testant and Unionist Ulster rang less true and was less 
convincing than it might have been. It was vastly to the 
credit of the Unionist leaders in the homogeneous area 
of Ulster, and particularly to the credit of Sir Edward Carson, 
that it gradually became clear that the Ulster Unionists 
did not pretend to decide the fate of anybody but themselves. 
Conducting themselves with a moderation which was 
truly remarkable when one remembers the strain, even 
the frenzy, which characterizes all political disputes in 
Ireland, turning as they do upon religious mistrust and 
passion, the Ulster leaders said in effect: ‘“ We do not 
think it possible indefinitely to object to the creation 
of a Parliament in Ireland. If you Irishmen of the South 
and West want your Parliament in Dublin, you must have 
it. But on the same principle that you demand this 
Parliament, we who represent the most homogeneous, 
the most thickly populated, and the most prosperous 
part of Ireland demand the same right. We are a 
very considerable local majority, and we claim the 
right to govern ourselves, or preferably to remain in- 
corporated with England.” Of course, if the Irish Sinn 
Feiners and Nationalists had been capable of rational 
argument—if they had been inspired with a glimmer of 
statesmanship—they would have answered: “ We cannot 
resist that argument. Self-government does not imply 
tyranny, and for a Dublin Parliament to govern you 
against your will would undoubtedly be tyranny. But 
you are wrong in mistrusting us, and we shall prove that 
you are wrong. The scattered Unionists in the South 
and West are in a sense our hostages. They are plunged 
in fear and anxiety. We shall show them that we know 


how to govern and how to be fair. Within a few years 





we shall have made such a success of our government 
that you will be anxious to join us. Then there will be 
a united Ireland friendly to England, to whom we shall 
at last owe friendliness because she relaxed the bond.” 

Nothing of the sort was said by the Sinn Feiners. |; 
might have been hoped that the Constitutional Nationalists 
at least would say it, and they might easily have done 
so, basing themselves on the latest words of Mr. John 
Redmond. But by an act of incredibly bad leadership, 
Mr. Dillon tied himself and his party to the cart-tail of 
the Sinn Feiners. Since then the Sinn Fein creed, if i¢ 
can be called a creed, has overrun the greater part of 
Ireland, and, so far from trying to show that life can be 
made tolerable for those who differ from them, the Sinn 
Feiners have shown that in their belief those who disagree 
with them ought not to be allowed even to exist. The 
terrible Irish hurly-burly was made worse, of course, 
by the ineptitude of the Government, who carried on an 
elaborate make-believe, pretending that no rebellion 
was brewing when signs of it were already ominous; who 
hesitated and temporized and unnerved their own arm 
in not applying Conscription to Ireland ; and who released 
the leaders of the Irish Rebellion in 1916, though it was 
certain that those leaders would at once use their freedom 
to hatch rebellion once more. We have no space or in- 
clination, however, to go into that subject again now. We 
want to look at the matter as far as possible in its purely 
Irish aspects, and from this point of view we cannot help 
saying that the one party in Ireland which has come with 
great credit out of all these trials is the party led by Sir 
Edward Carson. He has not allowed what has been called 
“the pride of Ulster,” and has been spoken of as an 
insuperable obstacle to any settlement, to stand in the way. 
He “ confined himself to true logic, and to the barest 
possible facts of the fundamental difference between the 
aims and thoughts of Roman Catholic Separatist [reland 
and Protestant Unionist Ireland. That logic has at last 
been embodied in a Government Bill, and, as we said at 
the beginning, it is an enormous advance in our dealings 
with Ireland. 

No reader of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech will fail to notice 
how frequently he addressed himself to America, or seeme« 
to have American opinion in his mind. In doing this he 
was immeasurably aided by the fact that his new proposal 
for self-government for Ireland is on what may be called 
American lines. He offers the larger part of Ireland the 
opportunity to govern itself very much as a State in the 
American Union governs itself. He argues that though 
that right cannot possibly be withheld, it must not be 
interpreted as giving the further right to complete separ- 
ation. He explained that the British Government were 
resolved to maintain the same prohibition which Lincoln 
maintained when he refused to allow the Southern States 
to leave the American Union. As for the self-determining 
rights of North-East Ulster, they are to be exactly the 
same (though Mr. Lloyd George did not say this) as Lincoln 
allowed to West Virginia. What Mr. Lloyd George now 
proposes meets the whole American case as it is supposed 
to be. 

But after all will Ireland accept this scheme ? We come 
here to the really depressing fact that there seems to be not 
the remotest chance that it will be accepted. Nobody 
wants it. Although Sir Edward Carson, with loyalty and 
moderation, promised that he would consult his friends 
in Ireland and would earnestly consider the scheme with 
them, he made it quite clear that North-East Ulste: 
desires nothing but to be left alone. If she wishes for any 
alteration of her present status, it is not to have a Parlia- 
ment of her own, bu’ to be more closely incorporated with 
England. Even in the improbable event of Sinn Fein 
accepting the Bill, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, who do 
not at all want a rival in Ireland to their own authority, 
will probably put their spoke in the wheel, as they have 
done on many previous occasions. We must wait to see 
what happens. All we can say for the present is that 
if the Union, the means of government which divides 
Ireland least and is best calculated to promote the 
prosperity of Ireland, is to be upset, Mr. Lloyd George s 
scheme is less open to objection than any that has 
ever been presented. The next word must be with 
Ireland herself, 
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WHY WE MUST NOT HAVE ANOTHER WAR. 


N his speech in the House of Commons on Thursday 
week Mr. Lloyd George, when talking about the 
future of the League of Nations, took what seems to us 
to be the only right line. He said that we must carry 
on exactly as though the United States were with us, 
and he had no doubt that if we did that we should eventu- 
ally find the United States by our side. Most of the 
people who talk about the impracticabilities or the in- 
justices of the Peace can hardly have faced seriously the 
problem of replacing it. We have often said that we 
could not hope for a better Peace even if all the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies returned to Paris and began dis- 
cussing it all over again. Probably in that case we should 
get a much worse Peace; even fewer general principles 
would be agreed upon now than were accepted in the 
flush of enthusiasm a year ago. You can never get a 
perfect Peace when many parties draft it. When there is 
a multitude to be satisfied a Treaty is necessarily a re- 
sultant of numerous conflicting forces. To our way of 
thinking, the wonder was that the Treaty with Germany 
came out of the machine-house as well as it did. More- 
over, it should never be forgotten that the great advantage 
of the Treaty is that it contains the means of adaptation. 
Embedded in the Treaty, and quite inextricable from it, 
is the Covenant which provides for a League of Nations 
continually reviewing the affairs of the world and bringing 
grievances and injustices before the highest possible 
Tribunal. It is true that for our part we wished that the 
Covenant had been less ambitious. We believe that if 
the Great Powers had been content merely to pledge 
themselves to respect Treaties and not to denounce them 
without long. notice, we should have gained even more 
security than is likely to be gained under the League. 
But we fully admit that at the time when the Peace 
Conference met American opinion, or at all events President 
Wilson’s opinion, would not have been satisfied by so 
simple a proposal. So let us regard the League as the 
best possible resultant of the conflicting forces, and make 
up our minds to work it as well as we possibly can. For 
we may all be sure of this, that if we do not work it 
civilization is likely to go down in ruins as the result of 
our inefficiency or perverseness. 

It would be a frightful thing, and the most terrible 
condemnation of the human character and intellect, if 
civilization perished through its own incapacity after 
having received a fair warning of the dangers ahead. 
There would be no such excuse for us as there was for 
fallen Empires of the past. Philosophers have sometimes 
entertained themselves with theorizing about civilizations 
which may have existed in the past and have passed away 
and left no trace. A kind of metaphysical support might 
be brought to those theories by the Einsteinian theory of 
gravitational relativity. We might be asked to imagine 
ourselves, since time and space are said to be relative, 
moving in an enforced circle like a squirrel in a cage, 
fancying that we are making progress but always compelied 
to come back to the same spot. Apart, however, from 
theories on that fantastic scale, we do know well enough the 
causes which brought the downfall of all the great Empires 
of history. We read of Greece, with her sublimity of ex- 
pression, her wonderful refinement, and her worship of 
beauty of form, marching headlong to her doom because 
her excess of subtlety overlaid her moral resolution and 
led to social vice and political weakness, depriving her of 
the capacity of building for herself any solid economic 
foundation. We see the Roman Empire similarly going 
sternly down to doom, although it provided the best forms 
of government ever known in the world up to that time, 
because it was too highly centralized, and also because 
rulers who thought in terms of centralization, and were 
accustomed to manage everybody frem a distance, could 
conceive no mean between the habits of treating people 
with severity and corrupting them with demoralizing 
gifts—with bread and circuses. The Roman rulers had no 
thought of the boon of allowing people far removed from 
the centre the right to govern themselves. And so when 
the great challenge came the Romans could not answer it. 
When the Central Army of Rome was beaten, the provinces 
fell away from the tree like dead leaves because they had 
no power of their own and owed no allegiance of sentiment 





to the capital. We sce the fall of the Persian and Mace- 
donian Empires for a somewhat similar reason, There was 
no organization which counted except the central organiza- 
tion. When a Persian satrap took charge of his province, 
he used his authority to become a little king on his own 
account. We see the Spanish Empire, again, doomed 
from the beginning, partly because the Co‘onial Ad- 
ministration at Seville regarded the colonies as a sponge 
to be squeezed dry, and partly because the ethic underlying 
Spanish military power was the narrow and obscurantist 
authority of a dogma. 

Among men of sense and determination to see obvious 
faults is to avoid them. Before the Great War we used to be 
inclined rather to think of the future of the world in terms 
of our own Empire. We used to say: “ We know why 
other Empires failed and we shal avoid their errors. In 
point of fact we are avoiding them. There is no reason 
why the British Empire, vitalized with new blood and 
with the fresh ideas of the Dominions, should not live on 
for ever.” But what if, after all, it is impossible—as we 
think it all the time has been impossible—to confine our 
duties to the British Empire ? What if it should be true, 
as we believe it is true, that one Great Power may be able 
to involve all the others in irretrievable ruin? Is it not 
then necessary to build up safeguards against what would 
destroy civilization by joining all the great nations together 
in counsel? We think it has come to that, for we can 
see no other way. And the League of Nations is an 
attempt to provide that safeguard. Political wisdom and 
moral character in British lands will not suffice to save us. 
We must do all that we can to see that these things grow 
elsewhere. The fatal mistake is anywhere to quench the 
smoking flax, 

In a paper read before the United Service Institution 
last week Sir Louis Jackson, who during the war was in 
charge of gas production and was also Director of Trench 
Warfare and Supplies, delivered an address which should 
give pause to any one who thinks lightly of another war. 
He did not ostensibly speak for that purpose; he was 
speaking as a soldier for soldiers, dealing with tactics, 
equipment, need for preparation, and so forth. Yet the 
lesson of his address is perhaps the more striking because 
it was not, as it were, underlined. He said that in his 
opinion the next war would see a return to open warfare. 
The development of caterpillar traction would make 
transport independent of roads, and there would be a 
general speeding up. Artillery would have to be more 
mobile to keep pace with the rapid movements. In these 
circumstances. the predominant part in. war would be 
played by aircraft. As in open warfare there would be no 
such targets as were presented by the congestion of troops 
and transports behind the “impenetrable barrier ” of the 
trenches in the Great War, it would pay airmen. better to 
bomb the sources of supply and centres of training far 
away from the front. If this be so, it might well be that 
in another war great towns, filled with their civil popula 
tions, might suifer even more than most of the men at 
the front. What was deemed to be the post of safety 
might after all turn out to be the post of very uncomfort- 
able honour. Most likely by the time another great war 
is fought, if another ever should be fought, silent engines 
for aeroplanes will have been invented, and it will be 
possible without even a declaration of war—most wars in 
the past have begun without a formal declaration—for 
aircraft to arrive in tens of thousands quite unsuspected 
over a great city and pour down cascades of lethal gas. 
It may be said that gas will be ruled out, as it actually 
had been ruled out before the Great War. But there is 
no certainty of that. As a matter of fact, if we look into 
the matter on grounds of humanity alone, there is a good 
deal to be said for a gas which kills without torturing. At 
the Hague Conference before the war our representatives 
would have agreed to use gas as being a means of killing 
no more objectionable, and perhaps rather less objectionable, 
than other forms of killing, if Germany had not objected, 
It was Germany who asked for the prohibition of gas, 
This may have been for her own reasons, but at all events 
we know only too well that it was she who first, by an act 
of unforgettable disgrace, ignored the prohibition. 

Every war begins where the last left off. All the experi- 
ence of previous wars is at the disposal of those who make 
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a new war. It is certain that if there were another great 
war every man, woman, and child in the nations involved 
would be conscribed for the warlike service of the nation. 
Imagine, then, the nations instantly condemned, when 
war began, to complete industrial sterility. Imagine also 
the cities being bombed day and night with deadly gases, 
every bomb or packet of gas accounting for its hundreds. 
lf that would not kill civilization, nothing physical or 
material could. We think ourselves thet it would kill 
it. We are not imagining this prospect for the purpose 
of arguing by means of terror. That would be futile. 
The spirit of man cannot be daunted, and when civilized 
man is fighting for his principles, which without exagger- 
ation he loves dearer than hislife, or when his blood is up, 
he is equal to any fate. We are merely offering a cold and 
rational argument that civilization is threatened, that it 
must be saved, and that it can be saved, so far as we can 
see, only by the means that is ready to our hand. As Mr. 
Lloyd George well said in his speech, if there were another 
great war it would not very much matter who won and who 
lost—all alike would be ruined. We must aim at a 
regulated state of peace, or resign ourselves not only 
to material eclipse but to the greatest condemnation of the 
human mind ever uttered by itself. This is the season 
when we traditionally meditate upon peace, and this year 
we have indeed a problem for the intellect as well as for 
the heart. 





THE CONTINUAL TAINT. 


EFORE the war it was almost always safe to wager 
that any given play in London—excluding perhaps 
those performed by the Birmingham Repertory Company 
and their peers—would have a drunken man in it. In the 
Middle Ages, and even in the Renaissance, a dwarf or some 
unfortunate deficient attended upon every great man to 
amuse him. Drink, deformity, and imbecility were 
probably laughed at by our ancestors because they saw no 
cure for these ills, and therefore, following what Bergson 
would tell us was the invariable custom of mankind, they 
laughed in self-defence and to avoid the alternative of 
crying over spilt milk. Fairs still have their Tom Thumbs, 
fat ladies, and living skeletons, but we have ceased to 
regard feeble-mindedness as funny. It is no longer a 
mysterious visitation, but an evil with which we can deal. 
In this as in most other ills, prevention is to be aimed at 
rather than cure, but even cure of the individual case may 
often -be possible provided that a sort of concentration of 
various branches of education and treatment is brought 
to bear early upon the child. We still know very little of 
insanity, very little of the series of war-induced mental 
morbidities with their curious functional inhibitions, but 
we do at last know a great deal about the treatment of the 
merely subnormal intelligence. 

There are in England and Wales more than 149,000 
defectives. Of these only 8,000 are in homes or are 
receiving adequate private care. Thirty thousand are 
children who might become normal, or at least rise 
greatly in “ grade,” with proper educational treatment. 
For the remainder—who number over 100,000, it must be 
remembered—we must for the most part look in prisons 
and brothels. 

Why do the feeble-minded tend to become law-breakers ? 
Professor Terman, of Stanford University, U.S.A. (whose 
Measurement of Intelligence we reviewed on December 6th), 
answers the question; for the problem is the same in 
America :— 

** Morality depends upon two things, the ability to foresee 
and to —_ the possible consequences for self and others of 
different kinds of behaviour, and upon the willingness and 
capacity to exercise self-restraint. Not all criminals are 
feeble-minded, but all feeble-minded are at least potential 
criminals. That every feeble-minded women is a potential pros- 
titute would hardly be disputed by any one. Moral judgment, 
like business judgment, social judgment, or any other kind of 
higher thought process, is a function of intelligence. Morality 
cannot flower and fruit if intelligence remains infantile. All of 
us in early childhood lacked moral responsibility. We were as 
renk egoists as auy criminal. Respect for the feelings, the 
property rights, or any other kind of rights, of others had to be 
laboriously acquired. But by degrees we learned that 


only when instincts ere curbed, and conduct is made to conform 
to principles established formally or accepted tacitly by our 
neighbours, does this become a livable world for any of us. 
Without the intelligence to generalize from the particular to the 
gereral, to foresee distant consequences of present act, to weigh 








these foreseen co uences in the nice balance of imaginati 
; —— at 
morality cannot be learned. When the adult body with ‘its ada 
instincts is coupled with the undeveloped intelligence and weak 
inhibitory powers of a ten-year-old child, the only possible 
outcome, except in those cases where constant guardianship is 
exercised, is some form of delinquency.” 
There is also another factor in the problem. Dr. Tredgold 
’ . . 5 
of the Central Association for the Care of the Mentally 
. . ’ ‘ ° Peete ae 
Defective (80 Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill S:reet 
8.W.1), points out that whereas the “average number 
of children born in a normal family is four, jn 
degenerate families we find an average of 7:3 to each, and 
if still-born children are included, the disproportion is 
even more striking, asthe number of children born in each 
family is brought up to 8-4.” 

In America the history of a number of mentally de- 
generate families has been traced by the Eugenics Record 
Office. That of a family which appears in the records as 
“The Hill Folk” is typical :— 

“The Hill Folk are a New England family of which 709 
persons have been traced. Of the married women, 24 per cent, 
nad given birth to illegitimate offspring, and 10 per cent. were 
prostitutes. Criminal tendencies were clearly shown in 24 
members of the family, while alco holism was still more common, 
The proportion of feeble-minded was 48 per cent. It was 
estimated that the Hill Folk have in the last sixty years cost tho 
State of Massachusetts, in charita ble relief, care of feeble-minded, 
epileptic, and insane, conviction and punishment for crime, 
prostitution, pauperism, &c., at least 500,000 dollars.” 
But with these evils—these growing evils—we have so far 
made little real effort to deal legislatively. A Bill 
which would have taken us a long way towards adequate 
provision for the feeble-minded was to have been passed by 
the consent of all parties early in 1914, but was crowded 
out by some controversial measure, and afterwards shelved 
by the war. Just now the need of some sort of help to 
the unfortunate deficient, and to the community to which 
he renders so much ill service, is particularly acute. During 
the war and the severe labour famine a great many high- 
grade,and even middle-grade, defectives were employed upon 
factory work of different kinds. In spite of the compara- 
tively high manual dexterity of defectives, they could not 
have obtained this work under ordinary conditions of com- 
peg with men and women of normal brain-power. Mr. 

slie Scott, Chairman of the Central Association for the 
Care of the Mentally Defective, speaks with special know- 
ledge of the circumstances which have given rise to the 
deplorable conditions which exist at the present moment : 

* Feeble-minded men and women got high wages, many of 
them ridiculously high wages, having regard to their capacity. 
On demobilization their places have naturally been taken by the 
men and women w ho filled them before the war. The defectives 
have been cut adrift, many of them in the streets to find their 
own unfortunate level. . . . Employers are bound to pay 
standard rates of wages, and are therefore driven in economic 
self-protection to employ only those who are fully efficient.” 


He goes on to give exactly the same reasons for the 
“criminal” and “immoral” tendencies of the subnormals: 
*“ Unteachable, unemployable, a nuisance to themselves and 
every one else, without a place in the economic realm, the position 
of the unsupervised mental deficient is extremely forlorn, and 
can hardly fail in the long run to compel them to swell dispro- 
portionately the criminal ranks. . . . We need only study 
the penal record of habitual criminals to realize fully the one 
characteristic of the offences of 90 per cent. of the persons con- 
victed to prison every year. The one characteristic, apart from 
their intolerableness in a well-ordered society, is the most in- 
credible stupidity of these offences.” 
Surely we cannot continue to punish these unfortunate 
“innocents,” as the feeble-minded are popularly called 
in France. To subject them to the rigorous miseries of 
prison discipline is thoughtless cruelty. The community 
has done little or nothing to improve the present generation 
of defectives as children ; it has done nothing to guide, or 
even restrain, the poor, pilotless adult body. But when 
that unhappy drifting thing is tossed into crime or vice we 
try’ the forlorn creature according to laws of whose 
necessity it knows nothing, with terrifying forms that it 
cannot comprehend, and we punish it for offences the nature 
of which it will never understand. This is not the way of 
compassion. We have beaten “him who knew not his 
Lord’s will’ with many stripes. 

There are, as Dr. Goring says in his book of studies by the 
Prisons Commissioners, three directions in which action 
ought to be taken in common humanity to the feeble- 
minded, and for the safeguarding of the community to 
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which they are a perpetual offence. We must have “ edu- 
cation in order to get over inherited characteristics that 
make for weakness: supervision in order that the indi- 
viduals may be helped and kept apart; and finally the 
segregation of individuals who are hopelessly defective in 
order that they may not casually and fortuitously be per- 
mitted to increase their species and carry inherited taint 
forward.” 

This is work which, in our opinion, ought to be done by 
the State, acting perhaps through voluntary societies. We 
cannot afford to tolerate this increasing burden, yet amid 
legislative arrears and controversial measures it may be 
long before any further steps are taken by the Government. 
In the meantime the private individual cannot do better 
than give support to the Central Association for the Care 
of the Mentally Defective. 





SECURITY FOR THE FARMER. 


TPVHE Policy of the Plough has been vindicated by the 

Royal Commission on Agriculture in its interim 
Report. We could have wished that more than a bare 
majority of the members had recommended the con- 
tinuance of guaranteed minimum prices for home-grown 
cereals, but it is none the less important that there was 
a majority for this fundamental policy without which 
the agricultural revival must come to naught. The 
Majority Report puts the case simply and clearly. It 
is to the interest of the nation that the land should be 
well cultivated and made to yield a larger proportion 
of the corn which we need. The war has taught us the 
danger of relying upon foreign imports for four-fifths 
of our daily bread. The adverse exchanges since the 
Armistice have reminded us that we should produce as 
much of our foodstuffs as we can, so as to lessen the great 
disparity between what we buy abroad and what we 
sell to the foreigner—a disparity which is a main 
cause of high prices. That it is desirable to stop the 
drain of population from the country to the towns, and 
if possible to reverse the current, is a proposition which 
no one would dispute. The farmer himself is not neces- 
sarily anxious to plough up his land. Stern experience has 
led him to conclude, rightly or wrongly, that grass pays 
better than arable, and that there is less risk and far less 
expense in grazing cattle than in raising crops. But from 
the national standpoint a country of cattle ranches, with 
a sparse population in small villages, is not to be compared 
with a country of well-tilled farms giving healthy employ- 
ment to a large population. If we insist on the Policy of 
the Plough, we must enable the farmer to carry it out. 
At the very least we must insure him against loss in his 
efforts to grow more cereals at our bidding. The extent 
of the change in his methods which we are asking the 
British farmer to make may be judged from the figures 
given in the Times the other day by Sir Thomas Middleton. 
Before the war the farmers of the United Kingdom devoted 
thirty-six million acres to stock farming and five millions 
to crops other than those fed to stock. They received 
about five pounds from the sale of stock for every pound 
that they received from the sale of wheat and potatoes, 
From their point of view grass paid better than arable. 
But it was not to the advantage of the community that 
the proportion of land devoted to cereals should be so small. 
The war has brought more land under the plough, and it 
is now essential to prevent the new arable from reverting 
to pasture. We can only do this by guaranteeing the 
farmer a fair price for his crops, irrespective of any sudden 
fall in the price of foreign corn. In return for the guarantee 
the farmer will be expected to cultivate his land properly. 
Bad farming will be discouraged, as it should be, and good 
farming will be rewarded. 

We confess ourselves unable to understand why the 
Labour members of the Commission should have opposed 
guaranteed prices, with little more than a bare negative. 
They profess much solicitude for the welfare of the farm 
labourer, and are presumably anxious that there should 
be a steady and increasing demand for his services. They 
must, therefore, be in favour of the Policy of the Plough, 
and opposed to the extension of cattle-grazing, in which 
far fever ren are needed. Yet, while they wish the 
farmer to go in for arable rather than grass, they would 


him free to do as he pleases with his land. They must 
know very well that the farmer, if left to his own devices, 
would try to reduce his labour bill by putting his land 
under grass, and that this would mean the dismissal of 
many labourers. Nevertheless they reject the only 
means to the end which they desire. The labourer has 
now a guaranteed minimum wage, more than twice 23 
high as he earned before the war, and he is, if the Labour 
Party can secure it, to have an eight-hours day even 
in the summer, irrespective of the natural laws that 
govern milking, harvest, and other farm operations. We 
do not know how the labourer’s guaranteed minimum 
wage is to be paid by a farmer who has not a guaranteed 
minimum price for his crop, and we suspect that the 
Labour Party is equally ignorant. High wages for the 
farm labourer and low prices for home-grown corn are 
obviously incompatible. If bread must be cheap, it will 
not be made of British wheat, and in that case the farm 
labourers with high wages will soon be a dwindling band. 
Labour cannot cat its cake and have it. The farmer 
cannot pay wages fixed without regard to the world’s 
competition, and ‘yet sell his crops at prices comparable 
with those of the crops raised on virgin soil in America 
or produced by cheap labour in India. The Labour 
politicians who are guilty of such glaring inconsistencies 
take a short-sighted view. There is in fact no prospect 
of cheap food for us or any other country. The minimum 
prices guaranteed to the farmer for four years at least 
will probably cost the State nothing. They will give the 
farmer the sense of security without which he will not 
expend additional capital on his holding, and they will 
thus increase tillage and benefit the agricultural popu- 
lation. Furthermore, the prosperity of the villages will 
react on the towns by creating a new demand for manu- 
factured goods and for transport. A thriving countryside 
benefits the townsfolk, as Germany and France found 
out long ago. The urban population gains more by in- 
creased profits on trade than it loses on the slightly higher 
prices of foodstuffs. The clamour for cheap food regardless 
of consequences is unreasonable. Sir Thomas Middleton 
in the letter to which we have referred said that before 
the war, while an acre devoted to cattle yielded on an 
average £3 10s., an acre under wheat or potatoes yielded 
£9. The largest share of the difference went to the 
labourer, who spent it on goods from the town. It is 
foolish for the town to despise and ruin so good a customer, 
as the Labour Party would have us do. 


The Royal Commission has not yet dealt with security 
of tenure for the farmer. Its delay need not be regretted 
so much now that Lord Lee has announced his hope of 
introducing a Bill which will be satisfactory both to 
landowners and to farmers. The problem is to remedy 
the hard cases which may, and sometimes do, arise under 
our present system in England without changing the 
essential features of that system, which has worked well 
for generations, and is on the whole more favourable to 
the farmer than to the landowner. It is a hardship 
when a farmer who has brought his farm to a high state 
of cultivation is suddenly and unreasonably given notice 
to quit. He can of course obtain compensation for 
improvements, but it may not be adequate. The arbitrary 
landowner who terminates tenancies in this way is not 
only harming the individuals, but is also discouraging 
farmers as a class from doing their very best with their 
land. There is a general desire in the agricultural com- 
munity to remedy this grievance, of which we have heard 
a good deal of late in connexion with the sales of large 
estates. Landowners, unwisely in our opinion, have 
thought to improve the auction value of their property 
by offering the farms with a prospect of early possession. 
But the question must be handled with care lest security 
of tenure be transformed into fixity of tenure. The 
last thing that we want in England is dual ownership, 
which led to such interminable quarrels in Ireland and 
which has caused no little trouble in Scotland. There 
is no justification for a demand for fixity of tenure in 
England, where, contrary to the usual Irish practice, 
the landowner as a rule has supplied the capital while 
the farmer has done the work. Fixity of tenure would 
imply the establishment of Land Courts, end would 








refuse him any kind of encouragement, and would Ieave 





benefit none but the lawyers. In the end the dual 
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ownership would have to be resolved by State Purchase, as 
in Ireland, in favour of the tenant. Rather than consent 
to dual ownership, the worst of all possible systems of 
land tenure, we should agree to nationalization. The 
rapid increase in the number of farmers who own their 
holdings, as a consequence of the recent breaking up of 
great estates, is a good thing in itself. But it is unlikely 
that we shall ever revert in England to the days of the 
yeoman or the peasant proprietor, or that the co-partner- 
ship between landowner and farmer will become obsolete. 
We hope that Lord Lee will be able to readjust the con- 
ditions of this fruitful partnership, so that energetic 
farmers may no longer have the least excuse for doing less 
than their best, while landowners may be stimulated to 
apply more capital to their land. 








THE CHILD WITHIN. 
rE\HERE is a wonderful fascination aboyt children’s toys. 
| Does any one ever quite outgrow their charm ? The shop- 
windows of London illuminate the City and eause untold pleasure 
to countless passers-by, but during eleven months of the year 
it is the drapers alone who attract what appears to be a stationary 
crowd, for, though in constant flux, there are hours in the 
middle of the day when the number of the gazers never grows 
less. In the twelfth month, however, buyers loiter before almost 
every variety of store, and next to the fine clothes it is the 
toys which arrest the eye of the public. As many people stop 
to look at them as stop to lock at new-fashioned hats, and there 
is a greater variety among the crowd. Working men will often 
pause as they pass, and men who look to be rich. Very young 
girls will exclaim with pleasure, and so will old women. All sorts 
of people besides mothers. and children, to whom they make of 
course a primary appeal, are pleased with them. Some of the 
men are perhaps thinking about presents for their children, 
and among the women many are grandmothers and aunts ; 
but half the people who stop to look, a large proportion even 
ef those who bring children with them,.seem to be getting 
independent pleasure from the sight of the pretty things. We 
imagine all this is even more true in Continental capitals than 
in London. The child is still alive in us all, whatever our age 
or nationality. Still, of course it is the real children who are 
the most pleased, and it is interesting to watch what it is that 
appeals most directly to their fancy, for their natural delight 
is the key to our strange satisfaction. They seem all, especially 
the youngest, to have an intense jy in miniature. Long before 
bats or balls or games cf any sort offer any attraction something 
small which is like something large awakes longings after 
possession. 
miniature child. The doll is as old as man, or anyhow as old 
as his soul, as old as idolatry. Next in favour come miniature 
animals, boats, houses, trees, utensils, dishes of food, and 
flowers, all in miniature, and all out of proportion with each 
ether. The doll is just now in its zenith. Artists design dolls 
with real expressions—so to speak—on their make-believe 
little faces. We doubt whether they will give any more pleasure 
than their bright-cheeked, blank-faced, beady-eyed little fore- 
runners. It does not do for playthings to be too real. A life- 
rized waxwork of a little boy or girl would not have the fascina- 
tion of a toy, which should be a little thing frankly fanciful and 
impossible. Louis Stevenson’s “ Unseen Playmate,” who is 
supposed to companion all happy children playing alone, always 
pretends to be small :— 
** He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
‘Tis he who inhabits the caves that you diy.” 
He it was who was with the hero of the Garden of Verses in 
“The Fairy Land afar 

Where the Little People are, 

Where the clover-tops are trees 

And the rain-pools are the seas.” 
Correct proportions are not desirable. As is the candle to the 
Christmas-tree, so is the doll’s house to the doll. Her cup of 
tea may be as large as her whole table and her cake as big as her 
chair. It is all of no consequence so long as the whole picture 
is pretty, and cach several item and detail reminiscent of an 
agreeable reality. For children scale—that horrid symbol of 
reason and care—does not exist. 

The grown-up person who looks around him in a toy-shop 

feels as though he had fallen asleep for a few minutes and gone 
back to his childhood. Dreams get in common speech a better 
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character for beauty than they deserve. The explanation is 
not to be sought for in the fiction of their loveliness, but in the 
fact_ that they are untrammelled. The dreamer is no longer 
subject to the tyrannies of likelihood. He is free of all pre. 
judices about probability. He may in his dream jump out of 
the window or over a precipice only to feel himself poised jin 
soft air as warm and sustaining as his mattress and his sheets 
or he may take a canoe at the bottom of his own garden and land 
in New York within ten minutes. When a child is among toys 
he dreams as easily as if he were in bed. The power of his 
imagination carries him beyond time and space, so that he may 
“ by mere playing get to Heaven.” 7 

The world was a pleasant place when we were too young to 
compare, before that awful perception of proportion came upon 
us to belittle us! It was the child in the poet which made him 
say: “A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday,” 
He succeeded as children succeed in rising above the crushing 
thought of his tiny span dwarfed and rendered contemptible by 
the great stretch of history. He knew that right must conquer 
but for thoge miserable disabilities which belong to the prosaic 
present. The little boy who said to his mother as he came out 
of church on Good Friday: “It never could have happened 
if I had been there,” was also a poet. He and the psalmist had 
caught, the one from the shore and the other from “inland far,” 
a glimpse of Wordsworth’s “immortal sea which brought us 
hither.” No great man who brought to the younger world a 
new seuse of material proportion was ever much welcomed. 
The world turned on Galileo like an angry sleeper waked. Still 
bemused from their sleep, they knew that the seer spoke the 
truth, knew that they must put away childish things, but they 
longed to silence the man who made the unwelcome 
discovery. 

There is proverbially more of the child in grown-up men than 
in women. It is not what one would expect, because women 
have so much more to do than men with the care of children 
and play with them so much more. Perhaps the explanation lies 
in the words “ care of.’ They are the protectors rather than the 
real playmates of their children. They are only pretending 
to pretend, however sympathetically they seem to bear a 
part in the romances of childhood. No woman has. written 
any fairy-stories of any fame, nor any remarkable tales of 
extravagant and imaginary adventure. She has made no 
contribution to theology. Her humour is always the humour 
of real life, of proportion rather than disproportion. 
has added nothing to farcical literature and little to 
rollicking song. ‘The power to write these things and of 
these things belongs to the child in man. He has also a 
The world has always said, 
and it may be true, that women adore men largely beeause they 
see that they are des grands enfants and they themselves 
women, because, like children, they turn instinctively in trouble 
and joy to some one who is not a child or is less a child, for 
are all children to some extent—at any rate at 
Christmas. 


She 


we 


THE PRODIGAL, 
7 LLL some one please kick me ? I understand that I hav: 
lately been giving off some high-toned thoughts about 
the sea and its attractions, and now lam sampling the practical 
nature of those aspirations and finding it but poor stuff. Nevet 
did the shore-job look more attractive than the day [I left it, 
never did the chairs look bulgier and more inviting, and never 
did King’s Cross look gloomier. Edinburgh Station when we 
reached it in the early hours looked like an unwashed female, 
and over the journey to the Dockyard where the Ship was let us 
draw a veil. Some things are too serious for words, and this 
Dockyard and its approaches are two of them. It did not make 
things any betterto be addressed by the Officer of the Watch 
who met meon the Quarter-Deck as a “ perishing old Beach- 
comber.” My little address to him in return, touching lightly 
on the self-sacrifice of men who give up sea-life to defend their 
country in an important shore-job, met with no response except 
a slightly mumbled remark, of which 1 only caught a few words. 
** Cushy-armchair-job-dodger,”” were amongst the ones I did 
hear, so I did not ask for a repetition. 1 sometimes think that 
we, as a Service, somewhat overvalue the benefit of truth at 
any cost. 
As I left the Quarter-Deck and passed through the Screen 
door, 1 was assailed by that strange end never-forgottcn 
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phenomenon, the ship-smell. I never have been able to analyse 
it completely. I get a particular scent or two separated, and 
then I feel that I have only touched the shell of it, and that the 
real kernel of itis something outside my calculation and goes 
further back than I can. It doesn’t vary in different ships, 
it’s always the same, though it brings back strangely different 
places. I have got as far as recognizing paint, varnish, salt 
water, tar, hemp, and a touch of oil, but, assay, that’s only a 
beginning. It was my first real welcome. It seemed to shout 
at me like a brother returned to the brotherhood. It told me 
that I might live in a great Shore Establishment with all the 
trimmings of the Navy—the ship’s bell, the bugles, the guns, 
the Mess, the men—but that it was not till I had sniffed that 
old scent again that I should know that I was really part 
of the Navy that floats. Like a war-horse sniffing the 
battle afar, I dived for my new cabin. I knew from ex- 
perience that I must steel my heart against despondency, as 
there is nothing so depressing as a cabin vacant and waiting 
its new occupant. A cabin, like a room, takes its atmo- 
sphere from its owner, so without an owner it has no 
atmosphere. A fatherly Admiralty considers a cane-bottomed 
chair and a coat of paint all that the most exacting sailor 
man can demand. 


I have never yet met a man who dared, in the boldness of his 
heart, live a commission out in the nudity ofa cabin as prepared 
for him by the Powers-that-be, so, shutting my eyes to staring 
white paint that suggested three months’ without the option, I 
explored my baggage and drew out from its recesses gorgeous 
apparel whichthe laundries of various countries had not quite 
managed to ruin, thoughthey had done their best. A door- 
curtain, a bed-spread, curtains for the scuttles, lamp-shades, 
cushions, soon appear, and my enjoyment of them is not 
a whit marred by the remembrance of The Girl’s scathing 
remark last time she saw them that she always called my 
cabin The Struggle for Existence, as all the colours fought 
so hard with each other. What is that to me if only there 
is colour? So pull out the last chintz in the box and shove 
it up somewhere. 


My servant enters at this moment, and Llook up in haste to 
see if my luck is in, Will he prove himself possessed of the 
great characteristics that ensure a happy life for me? I must 
have an expert bath-pincher—a man who without a blush of 
shame will unhesitatingly remove from the chair in the bathroom 
the towel belonging to the Officer in the next cabin and substitute 
mine, thus giving me the right of way, and will afterwards be 
prepared in the face of damning evidence to hold to it that he is a 
misunderstood man suffering an injustice. Is he an artist with 
the needle who will keep my socks looking like socks, and not 
like-a piece of playful crazy-patchwork produced by a child of ten? 
All these thoughts pass through my head as [ look up to learn 
my fate. He is a tall, well-set-up Marine of about thirty, and 
he puts a copper can of water in the basin and says, apologeti- 
cally: ‘“‘ I’m sorry, Sir, I couldn’t bring your hot water sooner, 
but the Carpenter ain’t fitted us up with cans yet, so I ’ad to 
take this one which I found outside the Paymaster’s cabin.’ 
My heart rose and chanted glad hymns. He had passed the 
first test and proved himself, thus early on, a robber of large 
calibre; but a still small voice within me expressed a hope 
that that copper can had been “ outside” the Paymaster’s 
cabin. 


Fortified, I advanced into the Anteroom to meet my new 
Messmates, always a bit of an ordeal at first. Still, I trusted to 
that huge acquaintanceship one collects in a few years in the 
Navy, and I was not disappointed. A big form rose from one of 
the chairs and came towards me. * Hello, what price that game 
we had against the Frenchmen at Algiers That did it. 
The ice crumbled into fragments andI wasat home again. Oh, 
it’s not so bad after all. That shore-job seems a devil of a long 
way off now. The piano is going full bore turning out the latest 
Jazz music at the rate of knots. In the interval, a Lieutenant 
who is leaving theship is auctioning some valusble (?) gear. 
His hammer is a putter, and the goods consist of three flower- 
vases, an inkstand, a china pig, and two lampshades. The 
money involved would not tempt Christie’s, but the bidding, with 
rises of a halfpenny, is keener than anything that firm ever sees. 
The piano breaks out again during ‘he Auction, but not before a 
crash has announced that the knocking down of one of the vases 
to the Surgeon Commander has been taken too literally. After 
all, it’s good to be back. Bisx. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragruphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, thar those which 
fill treble the space.] aicncttoedile 


RED CROSS WOMEN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—Anonymous communications, always to be deprecated, 
and particularly alien to the spirit of the British Red Cross 
Society, are often better left unanswered. The letter, however, 
which appeared in your issue of the 13th inst. over the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Members of a London Detachment ” (which is prac- 
tically identical with an anonymous letter of November 5th 
addressed to Sir Arthur Stanley, as Chairman of the Joint 
V.A.D. Committee, and which I have before me as I write), 
has raised cordial resentment among other workers, and, 
though I resigned from the post of County Director of London 
some time ago, I ask you to be good enough to allow me space 
to comment upon it. 

Presumably the “ gratuity’ to which the writers refer is 
the system of allowances instituted by tlie Joint V.A.D. Com- 
mittee, with. the concurrence of the War Office. Joint V.A.D. 
Circular Letter No. 159 of February 13th, 1918, acquainted 
County Directors that ‘ allowances would be made to members 
working in Auxiliary Hospitals, to include board, lodging, 
laundry, grants towards uniform, and travelling expenses.” 
Such workers were to be whole-timers; namely, working forty- 
eight hours per week. In the County of London, £9,250 has 
been distributed in such allowances since February, 1918. 
Your correspondents’ complaint that such a scheme was not 
universal brings up the whole question of the voluntary nature 
of the V.A.D. Organization (upon which I do not propose to 
enter), and ignores the financial proposition involved. No one 
would wish to disparage for a moment the claims of those, 
such as the writers of the letter, who gave their week-ends, 
their evenings, and their holidays, but it is perfectly obvious 
that definition was necessary somewhere, and it may be justly 
asked whether the whole-time worker had not a greater claim 
on the amount available than the part-timer, who, however 
meritoriously, gave her spare time to the work. On tho 
financial aspect, in the County of London alone, there were, at 
the end of 1918, 158 Red Cress Detachments, with a total 
personnel of 14,216 members, though this figure includes 
General Service members, who do not come within the scope 
of the present complaint. 

Of the report of the officer af the Detachment of her inter- 
view with myself, I will only say that this officer has either 
been guilty of deliberate misrepresentation or is afflicted with 
a singularly inaccurate memory. I am glad to think that 
there are few in the County of London who would credit me 
with having uttered the strange words attributed to me. 

Your correspondents complain that their Detachment has 
never been ollicially disbanded. So far from disbanding 
Detachments in London, I have consistently asked Com- 
mandants to keep their Detachments together, for the better 
accomplishment of the peace programme of the Society unde! 
the new Charter. 

A further complaint that the writers have not received “ one 
word of thanks” reflects on the officer of the Detachment. 
Copies of the “ Army Council’s Tribute to the Work of V.A.D. 
Members” were circulated to all Divisions in London, with 
Circular Letter No. 54 of October 9th, 1919. Previous to this 
I had sent out a printed letter (Circular Letter No. 155 of 
November 25th, 1918) expressing the appreciation generally felt 
of the work done, for distribution to every member of all 
Detachments, and, subsequent to it, I endeavoured once more 
to express my appreciation in a letter of November, 1919, to 
Commandants, which the majority read to their Detachments. 

As regards air-raid work, the thanks of the London County 
Council and of the Commissioner of Police were conveyed to 
Divisions in Circular Letter No. 181 of 1918, with a request that 
such letter should be read to all Detachments. 

On the question of thanks from Headquarters, it must be 
within the knowledge of your correspondents that a return of 
cards, to be filled in by every member, has been called for hy 
the Society, in order that the Society may kuow to what grade 
of recognition, whether by medal, certificate, or letter of 
thanks, the work of each member has entitled him or her. 
Again, Commandants have, by request, furnished the names 
of members of their Detachments whom they consider proper 
recipients for the certifieate of the Roll of Honourable Service, 
which certificates have been issued. 

I have pressed very earnestly for greater recognition of the 
services of the V.A.D.’s, but it is only fair to say that my 
experience of the 185 Detachments (British Red Cross Society 
and Order of St. John) in the County of London is that they 
were not out for thanks. The magnificent work done by the 
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V.A.D.’s was originalty prompted by a feeling that it was up 
to each individual to strain every nerve to help the nation 
through its time of stress, and that the workers, who gave their 
best, have their best reward in the knowledge that, without 
their service, it must have fared ill with thousands of men 
whose restoration to healih and strength is a lasting monument 
of the work. 

Not so these ladies; they say they can no longer work for 
the Red Cross because they “have been treated—to say the 
least—shabbily,” and yet they sign themselves ‘‘ Members of a 
London Detachment.” I am sorry such a cry should come from 
a London Detachment, and so alien is it to the spirit which 
inspired, pervaded, and sanctified the work of the V.A.D.’s 
that I feel no doubt that if they send in their resignations on 
the ground given in the letter, those resignations will be 
accepted. The Red Cross has stood at the head of the work of 
mercy in the war, and it is the earnest hone of all who have 
concern with the future of the Society that it may do so in 
times of peace. I have no apprehensions as to the numbers 
that will be available for that work, nor as to the spirit which 
will stimulate them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. F. Bape.ey, 
late County Director for the County of London. 
County Director's Office, 24 Eaton Square, S.W. 1. 





GUARDS LIFE AT THE DEPOT. 
(To tHe Epiror or 1He “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I reply shortly to Sir Henry Knollys’s letter 2 Of 
course the fact of his having heen killed adds nothing to the 
value of my son’s evidence. Nothing of the kind was suggested 
by me. It did, however, account for the fact that it was I, and 
not he, that was writing to you; that was my sole reason for 
alluding to the fact. I said not a word as to the value of his 
evidence, as 1 thought your opinion, as far as you were able 
to form one from the papers sent you, must of course he held 
to he more unbiassed than mine. While to me they showed no 
trace of disiortion in obedience to the maxim de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, you might have thought differently. Each of them 
hore on the question of good faith and credibility. I wrote 
simply and solely because I thought I could not decently remain 
silent while statements which I believed, and still believe, to be 
entirely true were being snowed under by denials of them made 
bothon the ground that events could not have occurredasstated, 
and also on the ground that Mr. Graham was not a reliable 
witness, I appreciate your own criticism, and indeed named 
the period te which I referred so that inferences too sweeping 
might not be drawn. Mr. Graham’s book, written of a period 
three years later, does, however, pro tanto, widen the basis of 
inference. Finally, if Sir Henry Knollys, with whose view I 
largely sympathize, cannot admit that any one man’s evidence 
could modify it, then I can say no more. On the other hand, if 
he thinks it a question of what the evidence is worth, then I 
should be very willing to let him see the same few papers 
which I sent to you; this would, however, leave the question 
ef my own credibility as it is. Of course there is no question 
of infallibility.—I am, Sir, &e., bh. H. Berne. 
18 Hyde Park Square, W. 





SINN FRIN AND THE LAST ELECTION. 
{To tHe Evitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Six,—Your correspondent Mr. A. T. Rogers asserts in his letter 
in your last issue that “at the last General Election 75 per 
cent. of the TIrivh electors cast their votes for Sinn Fein and 
the establishment of an Irish Republic.” This is contrary to 
fact. The truth is that Sinn Fein got a very small proportion 
of the total voting strength of Ireland. In round numbers the 
figures were 400,000 votes for Sinn Fein out of a total of 
1,409,000. The Unionist voters, together with the small body of 
Redmondite Nationalists, were more numerous than the Sinn 
Fein voters; their figure was about 430,000. Yet Sinn Fein 
swept the three Southern Provinces almost completely. What 
is the explanation ? Why did 600,000 voters, mainly in the 
three Southern Provinces, abstain from voting ? There is only 
one word which describes the situation: Terror. Yet, even 
under this awful pressure, 600,000 voters, who would nearly all 
describe themselves as Nationalists, refused to vole for Sinn 
Fein. It was really a display of surprising courage on their 
part, considering the state of things in Ireland. They might 
have voted for Home Rule, as distinct from an Irish Republic, 
but they did not do so. 

The real lessons of the last General Election in Ireland are 
as follows: First, Ireland almost unanimously rejected Home 
tule. Secondly, Sinn Fein, in spite of its victory at the poll, 
represents only a small fraction of the Irish people. Thirdly, 


Unionism pure and simple is nearly as strong, in out-and-out 
supporters, as Sinn Fein. 

My own conviction is that the great majority of the silent 
600,000 voters are secretly in favour of the Union as the only 





safe rule for Ireland, but have not the courage to say so. Vor 
this reason every possible scheme for Home Rule is certain to 
fail.—I am, Sir, &ce., Trisuman, 





THE AMRITSAR RIOTS. 
(To tne Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—In your comments in “ News of the Week” on the 
Amritsar riots you seem “inclined to believe that Genera} 
Dyer lost his head.” Being in close touch with General Dyer 
during that most painful and dangerous time in Amritsar, I 
can assure you that such was not the case. Under trying 
circumstances and at a time of acute crisis no one could haye 
been more collected and cool-headed than was General Dyer, 
Only those who were on the spot and who knew the people of 
the Punjab could tell how acute was the crisis, and how liitle 
more time and leniency were required to set the whole of the 
Punjab in a blaze. Vor some days after the cruel murders of 
the Europeans nothing had been done to vindicate justice, and 
the people concluded that the Government was powerless to 
move, and had characters began to gather in from the sur. 
rounding villages to participate in the looting that had already 
taken place and to extend it, so that in taking the action that 
he did General Dyer not only saved the lives of Puropeans in 
the Punjab, but was the means.also of preserving the wealthy 
city of Amritsar from being further looted. But that is not 
zll. No one who is aware of the condition of things in India 
generally can for a moment think that the good result which 
followed from firing on a mob that had openly flouted the law 
was confined to Amritsar or even to the Punjab. Had weakness 
been shown and defiance winked at, as has been so often the 
case of late years in India, the whole of India would have 
risen against what would have been considered an _ eifete 
Government, and anarchy would have ensued, equalled only by 
what obtains at the present time in Russia. Colonel Johnson 
in his evidence before the Commission of Inquiry was below 
the mark when he said that for the restoration of law and 
order in the Punjab 60 per cent. was due to the firing on the 
mob at Amritsar. It is hard to understand why the news of 
the riots was suppressed at the time in England here. Can it 
be that Mr. Montagu thought that the knowledge of what had 
happened might have an adverse influence on public opinion 
respecting his scheme for Indian reform, as showing that it is 
not yet safe to rouse the people of India from their * pathetic 
contentment ” with regard to things political ? 

You seem to express surprise that the General did not conient 
himself with ordering the mob to disperse before opening fire 
on it. His geographical position was such that to have done so 
would have been to run the risk of being rushed by the mob, 
and with the few troops at his command this risk was far too 
great to take; for the mob was not unarmed, as you seem to 
think, but many in it were armed with those formidable and 
iron-laden sticks and clubs with which the murdered Europeans 
had been done to death. TI consider that General Dyer, for the 
prompt action which he took, is deserving of the thanks of the 
whole Empire.—I am, Sir, &e., Oxe ON THE Spor. 





STRUGGLE FOR THE RAILWAYS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir.—In the forcible criticism of the proposed scheme for 
railway control which, wnder the above title, appeared in your 
issue of the Gth inst. it is suggested that traders are not 
sufficiently alive to the gravity of inadequate repre-entation. 
Permit me to say that immediaiely the outline of the scheme 
was made public the National Chamber of Trade, on behalf of 
its 250 affiliated Chambers and Associations, and very many 
direct members throughout the country, urged upon the 
Minister of Transport the demand for thoroughly representa- 
tive control in the general interests of the community. The 
claim was strongly made, and has since been renewed, that 
traders should be afforded opportunity of appropriate nomina- 
tion in the light of the fact that distributive trading, as carried 
on by private enterprise, stands in the most responsible and 
intimate relationship to the vast majority of the public, and is 
therefore vitally concerned in railway transport.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. Howntne, General Secretary. 

The National Chamber of Trade, Buchanan Buildings, 

24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


THE 





EVICTION OF MASHONALAND NATIVES. 
{To THe Epiror or 7He “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I want to ask for the Spectator’s help as well as that of 
other journals. I am a missionary from Southern Rhodesia, and 
I landed back on December 2nd. I began work for the Mashona- 
land Mission as long ago as 1901. It would seem to be expected 
that an Order in Council may issue before very long confirming, 
generally speaking, the findings of the Southern Rhodesia 
Native Affairs Commission, 1915. Under one of this Commus- 
sion’s recommendations it has been proposed to reduce the large 
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Sabi Reserve in my own district by somé 291,800 acres. It has 
been recommended that the reduction should take the shape of 
a twelve-mile belt having for its centre the line of a proposed 
railway, which would connect the junction station of Umvama 
(near the Falcon Mine) with the Salisbury-Umtali Railway. It 
would appear that in this case, as in at least one or two others, 
the Reserves Commission’s decision did not approve itself to 
the local Native Commissioner. In this case it would appear 
that the opposition of this official ought to be very seriously 
considered, as he was given charge of the district as long ago 
as 1902, and may be presumed to know at first hand local 
questions of tribes and tribal settlement. On the other side, 
it would appear that the Commission members themselves 
made but a very partial official survey of this great Reserve. 
Moreover, it has been represented since the Commission’s 
Papers (published by H.M. Stationery Office at 1s. 3d.) have 
been made public, that the Charter District contains a con- 
siderable number of natives who have received notice of eviction 
from their present tenures on private lands, Also, it has been 
showh that native agriculture in this particular District of 
Mashonaland has made a rather surprising movement with the 
times. The estimated number of ploughs owned by natives 
in the Charter District has been recently given as 1,600. The 
estimated increase in that number during about two years 
(1917-1919) of inflated prices may be taken to be approximately 
200. An encouraging sign of the dear times: has been some 
revival or encouragement of the old Mashona smithy-craft, 
which has provided not only the hoe-head, but the ploughshare. 
The most probable line that the proposed railway would take 
threatens some of the better country in a Reserve about one- 
third of which has been credibly computed to be not good, nor 
medium, but bad land. The only mitigatory concession as to 
the diminution award received up to the present seems to be 
this, that should native villages be found to be on the railway 
belt proposed, an ordinary fifty-yard railway strip would be 
taken in that region rather than a twelve-mile strip, and 
equivalent land would be subtracted elsewhere. But where 
is such equivalent land likely to be taken? I am one who has 
had considerable opportunity of studying the natives and land 
question in the Charter District of Mashonaland. I have 
already represented, in connexion with His Excellency our 
High Commissioner’s visit to Mashonaland last August, that 
“jin the Charter District we cannot rightly afford to lose a 
single acre unless it be taken from the bad lands, which may 
be estimated to form about one-third of the Sabi Reserve in 
acreage.” As to the charaeter of those bad lands, and also 
as to that better land so extensively menaced by the proposed 
railway belt of twelve miles width, I hope to offer information. 
Should any lover of fair play for British natives desire it, 
would he kindly write to me?—I am, Sir, &¢., 

The Knoll, Barton Road, Torquay. Artarer S. Cripps. 





ANTI-BRITISH FEELING IN AMERICA. 

(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’} 
Sir,—Your article of November 1st on anti-British feeling in 
America is full of interest. You are puzzled to know the exect 
cause of the reappearance of illwill apparent at so many pointe 
to-day. The causes are of course many and’ complicated, 
and your American correspondent sums up the viewpoint of 
many of his countrymen with fairness and intelligence, and 
I would add that your answer to the points he makes is very 
complete. 

Many other points could be suggested. I myself think that the 
superfluity of sentimental talk of a closer union, &c., has often 
caused irritation and opposition when matters could more 
successfully have been left to take their own course. But my 
object in writing is to point out the main underlying cause, 
which neither your American correspondent nor yourself 
seems fully to realize. The anti-British feeling is largely the 
work of the Catholic Irish, pavtly accomplished by deliberate 
propaganda, and partly from a never-ceasing attitude of 
hostility. 

As you know, the United States people are most docile 
(witness the late Prohibition enforcement), and every day they 
are influenced throughout the United States by aggressive 
hewspapers which cater with great skill to the Catholic 
element. These papers never cease publishing items and sug- 
gestions derogatory to England, and one of their favourite 
themes is the one you-refer to—namely, that England in her 
peace negotiations is “on the make,’ is grabbing territory 
everywhere, is using America for her own plans, &c., &c. Now 
all this has enormous influence when continually repeated in 
the Press and adroitly exploited by the Irish-American 
element. The numbers of the Irish are: by no means as large 
as their noise would indicate, but municipal politics are in 
their hands, and their power as vote-getters and manipulators 
is immense. We had the United States Senate almost unani- 
mously passing the Irish resolution in regard to the League of 





Nations some montlis ago, and these men ought to represent 
the intelligence of the country; but, as yow pointed out at the 
time, an ciection was not far distant. 

A few days ago the “ President of the Itish Republic,” 
De Valera, arrived in San Francisco, and was met and enter- 
tained by the Mayor and some of the offieers of the city. ‘To 
say that De Valera was a traitor to the Allied canse would be 
to use the gentlest of language, and’ this fact was well known 
to the citizens of San Francisco, and yet De Valera’s flag was 
allowed to fly alongside of that of the United States. 

We all know what Roosevelt said about hyphenated 
Americans. The German-Americans were a menace which 
loomed big, but on certain points they were more to be re- 
spected than the Irish-Americans of to-day. I may say I havo 
no prejudice in regard to any religion, and only use the term 
“ Catholic ” as a distinction from the Protestant Irish. The 
underlying source of the anti-British feeling in the United 
States to-day finds its beginning in the never-ending bitterness 
and clever propaganda of the Irish-American.—I ana, Sir, &c.. 

Oakland, California, November 20th. Cc. B. W. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To tHe Epritor or THE *‘ Specrator.’’} 
Str.—We, being clergy and ministers of religion in the city of 
Carlisle and the immediate neighbourhood, desire to place on 
record our general approval of the work of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) in the Carlisle area; and we earnestly 
trust that there will be no return to the old licensing system. 
At the same time we suggest that local opinion should have 
more influence on the action of the Board in each place, and 
that for this purpose the Local Advisory Committee (or at 
least a majority of them) should be appointed by popularly 
elected bodies, such as Town and County Councils. We hope 
that future legislation concerning the traffic in strong drink 
will follow the lines which have proved so beneficial in the 
Carlisle area.—We are, Sir, &e., 
C. Barrow-1y-Furvess, Bishop Suffragan and 
Canon of Carlisle; A. B. Buracksurn, Assistant- 
Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle; Epwarp Boorn, 
Minister, Congregational Church, Lowther Street; 
Joun W. Burroveus, Wesleyan Minister; AusErt 
E. Burton, Minister, United Methodist Church, 
Lowther Street; H. Ernest Campsett, Canon of 
Carlisle; Wa. Coprtanp, Vicar of St. Stephen’s; 
F. C. Costetor, Vicar of St. John’s; Roperr A. 
Davenport, Assistant-Master of Carlisle Grammar 
School; J. L. Donatpson, Assistant-Curate of Holy 
Trinity; E. Bramwwetn Evens, Wesleyan Minister; 
Hues Fatconer, Minister, Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, Fisher Street; 
Watrer S. Garpyer, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Hon. 
Canon of Carlisle and Rural Dean; R. Saunpers 
Greens, Vicar of Scotby; Ff. C. Hacaart, Minister, 
Baptist Church; Grorce A. Harp, Minister, Con- 
gregational Church, Cecil Street; F. W. Hopxrys, 
Vicar of St. James’; James McKer, Minister, Pres- 
byterian Church of England, Warwick Road; 
Fr. L. H. Mausarp, Vicar of St. Aidan’s; Toms 
Owr», Assistant-Curate, St. John’s; C. T. Paruips, 
Vicar of Stanwix; J. BE. Prescort, Archdeacon and 
Canon of Carlisle; Chancellor of the Diocese; H. 
Rasupart, Dean of Carlisle; H. D. Rawnsuey, Canon 
of Carlisle; Henry Rosson, Minor Canon of Car- 
lisle Cathedral; Gro. Tuuie Scorr, Minister, Primi- 
tive Methodist Church; Frank D. Srones, Vicar of 
St. Cuthbert’s; H. Ef. Summers, Minister, Congre- 
gational Church, Charlotte Street; Henry 
Watmistey, Wesleyan Minister; H. H. Weitinas, 
Assistant-Curate, St. James’; J. Wuirmorr, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s; J. R. Witxryson, Assistant-Curate, 
St. Paul’s. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sir,—Many people; desirous of reducing the inefficiency and 
loss of health resulting from the pushing of the drink tratlic, 
hesitate when they learn that a necessary first step is the 
elimination of private profit, and that this, if effected with 
honesty, will saddle the country with a new debt of not 
less than 350 millions, and possibly much more.” ‘The reply 
ia, of course, that the transaction will automatically supply the 
country with the means, not only to pay the interest on that 
debt, but also completely to discharge the debt itself within 
a measurable period; but this reply, though true ‘and effective, 
is countered by the hesitator with a triumphant dilemma: 
either the trade will flourish as at present, and then where’t 
the advantage of all this departure, or it will drop, and ther 
how’s the debt to be paid? 

The traffic, when in public ownership, but subject to local 
option and control, will undoubtedly not continue as at present; 
its sales will drop, and in many parts drop heavily. The 
saving in expenses arising from suppressien- of overlapping. 
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hoth in production and in selling, will be very great; but so, 
judging from experience, will be the increases in expense 
arising from bureaucratic control; however, the opinion of 
competent investigators is that the savings will greatly out- 
weigh the increases; and apart from this estimate, the annual 
sum required for interest and sinking fund on a Government 
“loan” will be far smaller than the profit secured by the 
present private ownership. It must be remembered that the 
“loan” itself will not, except as to a minute proportion of it, 
he new money raised from the general public and paid to the 
present owners; it will be Government security to fixed amounts 
ziven to the present owners in exchange for their trade 
securities or their trade itself, so that the disturbance of the 
money market will be minimized. 

This reply to the dilemma is a sound one, though to prove 
its correctness would occupy more space than you can spare, 
or your readers will carefully scan. When convinced of its 
soundness, the hesitant retires to his last trench. Times will 
be very hard, every source of public income must be pumped as 
dry as is safe, and we shall have an army of officials exploiting 
the traffic to the utmost under official sanctier, instead of an 
aimy of private owners, working under official restrictions. 
Where can be the advantage? The Trade, anxious to retain 
its large profits and accustomed to ignore the results on the 
nation, knows the value of this trench, which is accordingly 
well equipped; and very many, hesitating, are to be found 
lining it. 

Siate Purchase, coupled with Local Option and Control, is 
the scheme we now press for eliminating the ills arising from 
private ownership. State Purchase, and State security for the 
purchase price, will minimize the annual expense, and remove 
the temptation from local bodies to exploit the trade for its 
profit which Municipal Purchase would offer. Local Option and 
fecal Control, thus removed from temptation, will enable 
each locality to consult its own advantage in the carrying on 
ef the traflie without fear of local loss of profit. Each locality 
will then have such opportunities as have never yet been avail- 
able, and it will now for the first time he the locality’s own 
fault if that advantage is not secured; local option involving not 
merely the power to vote for Prohibition or non-Prohibition, 
but for reduction on lines to be locally defined, and for improved 
ecnduct of the traffic generally.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Brighton. Artucr F. Grirrira. 





WAR PROFITS. 
(To tHe Eprror or t#e “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—It was surely not wise policy on the part of the miners to 
put forward, on the eve of their campaign in favour of a 
«heme of nationalization of the mines under which they 
admittedly hope to exercise a considerable measure of control 
in the running of the industry, such a proposal as No. 19 in the 
scheme for the immediate reduction of the cost of living cireu- 
lated by their representatives at the Special Trade Union 
Congress, which reads: ‘* War Profits and Present Profits.—All 
protits above pre-war levels to be returned to the State imme- 
diately. This to he made retrospective, &¢.” If the miners 
really suppose that a net income amounting to only three- 
quarters of the pre-war income in face value (for this is the 
approximate result of the present as compared with the pre- 
war Income Tax on any given sum) can provide funds sufficient 
for maintenance of stocks and plant and development of 
business, when the purchasing-power of the said three-quarters 
is less than half what it was before the war, the prospects of an 
industry subject to their effective control do not appear very 
rory. ‘The miners see clearly enough, when the matter applies 
to themselves, that an income of £225 nowadays has much the 
same purchasing-power as one of £100 before the war, and they 
surely cannot claim that by any “ special arithmetic ” what 
applies in the one case does not apply in the other.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. FE. FL. M. 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
(To tne Epiror or tue “ Spectatror.’’) 
Sir,—The Excess Profits Duty, defensible as a war measure, is 
indefensible now. It hampers production and is useless to 
abate ‘‘ profiteering.” But unfortunately until something has 
been found to take its place it is indispensable. Mr. Drake 
(Spectator, November 15th) suggests a tax, presumable prohibi- 
tive, on “ the recipients of dividends or distribution above 10 per 
eent.,” which must mean 10 per cent. on capital. Such a tax 
would be unfair and unworkable. In the first place, it could 
only affect registered companies. In a private business no one 
knows, or could know, the amount of capital employed. Even 
in the case of some limited liability companies (and most 
private companies) the capital is nominal. Business has been 
started with a small capital, and, though the business has 
grown, the capital has not heen increased. I happen to he 
connected with a company which started with £2,000 and some 





patents, and which before the war was earning £20,000 per 
annum—it may do the same again. Are the profits over £200 
to be taxed out of existence ? Moreover, this form of taxation 
would stimulate over-capitalization,*a serious danger at the 
present time. : 

But if the rate of interest on capital cannot be made the basis 
of taxation, the rate of profit on turnover cen. If all profit on 
turnover above 10 per cent. (10 per cent. is only a convenient 
example) becomes subject to practically prohibitive taxation, 
prices will be kept down, “ profiteering ” will become unprofit- 
able, while at the same time there will be every inducement io 
increase output. It is easy to assess such an “ Excess Profits 
Tax.” The turnover of every business is or could be known, so 
also are the costs of production or distribution; the rate of 
profit on turnover is therefore easily calculated. In cases where 
this rate is excessive it should be reduced or extinguished hy 
taxation. For example, the turnover of a business is £100,000, 
the costs of production £90,000, the rate of profit is 10 per cent, 
But if the manufacturer by raising his prices, or reducing 
wages, doubles his profit, he will gain little, for he will be taxed 
for ‘‘ excess profits.” On the other hand, if he doubles his out- 
put, and his outgoings increase in the same proportion, his 
profits will be doubled and will not be subject to this special 
tax. He will gain £10,000, and the national interests will be 
served by increased production.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Malvern Link. H. i. S. Moreax, 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH ENABLING 
iTo THe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’) 
S1r,—An English man of letters, not unknown to you, wrote io 
me more than once from his quiet home, his sanctuary in 
Surrey, concerning matters of the intellectual and the spiritual 
life, and after many years and after listening to many voices, I 
know of no helper like him in the fine art of clear thinking 
and Christian living, and it was no surprise, after reading Dr. 
Fleming’s letter in the Spectator (November 8th), to find the 
old words, unbidden, singing through one’s brain :— 
“Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired; best be still.” 
And yet Matthew Arnold was about the last man to counsel 
quiescence when matters of great moment were at stake. 
Religious controversy, theological disputation, is hateful to 
one: it is rarely edifying. Only this perhaps you will allow 
me to say. 


BILL. 


Reading in the light of Dr. Fleming’s excursus (on 
the “‘ Draft Articles declaratory of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland in matters spiritual ’’), I have gone over 
them once again with great care and with the best intentions, 
and I find it quite impossible to harmonize, to reconcile the 
language used, the claims set forth, the pretensions set up on 
behalf of the Church with the continued existence of an 
Established Church such as we have known it, as we have 
understood the phrase in England and in Scotland since the 
Reformation :— 

“This Church receives from its Divine Head and 
Him alone, the right and power subject to no civil authority 
to legislate, and to adjudicate finally, in all matters of doctrine, 
worship, government, and discipline in the Church .. . 
membership, constitution of courts, boundaries of the spheres 
of labour of its ministers,” &c., &c.—Art. IV. 

Again :— 

“ This Church has the inherent right, free from interference 

by civil authority to frame or adopt its subordinate 
standards, to declare the sense in which it understands the 
Confession of Faith to formulate other doctrinal 
statements,” &¢., &e.—Art. V. 
These two Articles alone seem to me to tear the very vitals 
out of the Constitution of the present Church of Scotland: to 
rob ministers and people alike of a well-understood, well- 
ordered freedom such as no other Church in the world enjoys; 
and to substitute for that the possibility of a spiritual despot- 
ism at headquarters subversive of all true freedom of thought, 
of all our old-time independence. 

The word “ Disestablishment,”’ it is true, is not used in the 
Articles, or in the comments and narratives accompanying the 
Articles; but if words mean anything, if they are not being 
used in a non-natural sense, the Articles spell Disestablishment 
by consent; Disestablishment from within. And that, be it 
noted, is how the Articles and the actions of the Church of 
Scotland are being interpreted by the authorities of the United 
Free Church. At a meeting of the office-bearers of the United 
Free Church held in Glasgow this resolution was passed :— 

“That all statutory connexion between the Church and the 

State must be removed as a prerequisite of Union.” 
In an important document issued by the authorities of the 
United Free Church, and sent to every parish minister ia 
Scotland, this occurs :— 

“They [the Church of Scotland] hed got the length of 
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November 24th, 1842.° We know and our brethren in the Church 
af Scotland know what the resolutions of that day led to on May 
eth, 1843, and they are acting as men not blindly drifting, 
but with a clear apprehensicn of the issues before them.’’— 
Pp. 28-29 et sub, 
Sheriff Orr, K.C., a distinguished United Free Churchman and 
a legal luminary, whose days have been spent interpreting 
legal documents, at a public meeting in Dundee said :—~ 

“The position reached went indeed right in the teeth of the 
present Constitution of the Church of Scotland. A Church 
which had its relations to the State so changed hy the new 
Constitution was no longer a State Church ” 

4nd speaking in the General Assembly in May, 1919, the same 
authority said: “The new Church will be neither State 
established nor State privileged.” That is plain speaking, 
and can be understanded by the meanest intelligence. If a 
man is bent on having his head cut off, it is a minor considera- 
tion whether he performs the operation himself or gets a kind 
friend and neighbour to do it for him: for his good. 

The same holds as to “ Disendowment.” Dr. 
quite accurate: the word does not appear in the Articles like 
co much more that is vital to the well-being of the Church of 
Scotland that is left for future consideration! Mean- 
while if the proposed arrangement comes to anything, if the 
Union adumbrated materializes into fact, Disendowment has 
taken place. The Church which has “ noditied ” its concordat 
with the State to such an extent as to justify U.P.’s in using 
a clearer, better understood word—viz., ‘* broken "—i.e¢., which 
has Disestablished itselfi—has no longer any title to the pro- 
perty, endowments, privileges, it enjoyed as the Established 
Church of the Realm. Indeed, this is tacitly conceded hy the 
Committee, for in the same print (p. 31) we are told ‘‘ The 
Endewments: the ancient Patrimony of the Church, is to be 
handed over to” a strong and sympathetic Parliamentary Com- 
mission, but conserved for religious purposes. Is education a 
Is the care of the poor? 


Ileming is 


over 


religious purpose? 

Of the Scottish Press, what it is thinking, what it is saying, 
I cannot speak with the same confidence as Dr. Fleming. 
Living in an out-of-the-way part of the country, I only see 
four Scottish dailies—two, the Scotsman and the Glasgow 
Herald, are using all and every influence they can exert in 
favour of the proposed Union; two, the Dundee Advertiser 
and the Courier, have poured scorn time and again on the 
way in which the Union movement is being ‘‘ engineered” and 
*maneuvred ” over the heads and behind the backs of the 
people. 

The obiter dicta of “ grave and thoughtful” Glasgow laymen 
lon't impress me. My experience is that “grave and thought- 
ful’ business men for the most part leave their business facul- 
ties behind them when they come to deal with ecclesiastical 
and religious matters. Of one thing I am sure, thrice certain, 
that “Christ’s cause in Scotland,” the progress of true 
religion, is no more bound up with the criticism or disappear- 
ance of these Draft Articles, or even the disappearance of the 
negotiating Churches, than is the light and heat, the life- 
giving energy of the sun in the noonday heavens bound up 


with the chatter of a group of lucifer-match-makers. The 
Churches can do much, may do much, to help on “ the 
cause of Christ,’ which is the cause of religion pure 


and undefiled, the one hope for humanity: they can do nothing 
and cynics might say nothing more tban they 
ANDREW HAaLpen. 


to hinder it, 
have done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Manse, Inverkeilor, Forfarshire. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY EXAMPLE, 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ Srecrator.’’) 

Sir,—All lovers of our galleries and museums will thank you 
for your article in support of the National Art-Collections 
Fund. Might the attention of private owners be drawn to the 
example of Benjamin Newbold, who bought the famous bronze 
statues of James I. and Charles I., evicted from Winchester 
Cathedral in the days of the Great Rebellion, and in 1660 sold 
them for £100 to Brian Duppa, Bishop of Winchester? ‘The 
Bishop, in restoring them to the Dean and Chapter, commends 
Newbold to them warmly on the ground that “he might have 
made, as I am informed, a much greater advantage, if he would 
have sold them heretofore to aliens.”—I am, Sir, &., 


G. H. B. 











ENGLISH WORDS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sm,—Referring to your correspondence on “ English Words in 
the French Language,” I notice, in reading General Ludendorff’s 
memoirs in German, that come of our “ war-words” are 


out; while “ tanks ” are just “tanks” in German, without any 
translation at all, but presumably with a changed pronuncia- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., R. K. Hopason. 
i? Eaton Square, S.W. 1. 





STRANGE LIGHTS. 

{To THE Epitox or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 

Str,—I well remember an experience exactly like that which 
Lord Walter Gordon Lennox describes. In 1885 I was in camp 
outside Suakin when at night a searchlight used to sweep the 
ground in front. Where it passed one could see many bright 
scintillating flashes moving about, but nothing else. Theso 
were reflections from the eyes of dogs quarrelling over the 
bodies of unburied animals. But the flashes were greenish- 
emeralds, not ‘“ rubies” like those reflected from the eyes of 
the hounds.—I am, Sir, &e., SypENaAM. 

101 Onslow Square, S.W. 





SUN RINGS. 
{To THE Eprror or THE “ Srectator."*] 
Str,—I replied lately to a correspondent of yours on this sub- 
ject, and he suggests that I address you. The yings which 
often occur here are, I think, always followed by storm, the 
more severe when the rings are more pronounced. We 
frequently see what are here called “ sun-dogs,” which are 
bright patches on each side of the sun and may he twenty 
diameters from it, showing when the sun is a little abeve the 
horizon in spring and fall. Occasionally there is a strong dis- 
play with many rings and bright spots at intersections. The 
colour is white or pale yellow, never chromatic. ‘The best con- 
ditions for them appear to be dead calm, very low temperature, 
hazy weather with the sun high; great depth of atmosphere or 
of moisture in the atmosphere, 1 think always about full moon. 
Perhaps they are due to reflection from falling particles of ice. 
In very cold weather here ice falls thickly and steadily in small 
particles. Apparently it is too cold for snowflakes to form, and 
ice, roughly like grains of rice in size and shape, falls instead. 
When drifted by the wind these ice particles pack so closely 
that cattle do not sink in them. I have seen cattle walk over 
a drift in which my horse-rake was embedded without causing 
damage.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. Lippe. 
Pincher Station, Alberta, 





A DOG 
{To THE Epiror OF THE 


STORY. 

** Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The leiter about the Bloomsbury grocer’s cat that bought 
her own cat’s-meat in your issue of December 6th is interest- 
ing, hut I can tell a true tale of a dog who could also make 
his own purchases. Some years ago when I was visiting the 
quaint little town of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, there was a 
liver-and-white spaniel belonging to the local house painter 
and glazier, and it did not matter in what part of the town one 
met him, if given a penny he would immediately amble off to 
one particular grocer’s shop, deposit his penny on the sawdust- 
covered floor, and receive a round cake in exchange, which he 
would at once eat with great enjoyment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Taos. J. Sowrser. 


$2 Arundel Terrace, Barnes, SW. 13. 





Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 


To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
“ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 
Name 


Pree eeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 


(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mra., or Miss.) 


Address sccccccccccccveccccvccccesccecesecccccceseses 





commandeered by him with no ceremony. For insiance, I find 
Drahkten—to wire—i.c., to telegraph; Auskimmen—to comb 
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THE JAPANESE AND  RAT-SKINS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spkcrator.’’] 

Srr,—Now that at last a determined effort is being made to rid 
this country of the rat plague, may I urge that thé example of 
Japan may be followed, and that for once England should use 
brains to eliminate waste? In the Russo-Japanese War, 
realizing rats were both spreading plague and devouring her 
resources, Japan started a crusade against them. The Govern- 
ment established. warehouses and paid for every rat-skin 
brought in. These were disinfected and treated so as to utilize 
the skins as fur caps wherewith to protect their soldiers from 
the cold of Manchuria. Now assuming that English rats are 
not as furry as Japanese, yet their skins make very fine 
leather, next in texture to chicken-skins. At a time when 
leather of every sort is invaluable, surely the skins of millions 
of rats ought to be utilized to help pay expenses. Personally I 
have every reason to remember gratefully these Japanese 
methods of eliminating waste. Hearing of these wise, foreseeing 
measures, I said: “ Japan will win the war; therefore I will buy 
Japanese Bonds.” I made an excellent profit thereby. Verb. 
sap.—I am, Sir, &e., Linn Guicnerist THompPson. 

Hayes Rectory, Kent. 

P.S.—It was by copying Japanese methods fn sterilizing 
water that typhoid in war has heen eliminated. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘“‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to ths 
Editor,” insertion only means that ‘the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient: interest and importancs to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


CLOUDS OF GLORY. 
Wuen may I ever hope to see 
A sight like my first Christmas tree? 
I came in from the dark and cold 
Prepared for gifts and games foretold, 
But not for that new sense in me 
Of brightness and immensity. 
Sweeter than framkincense and wyrrh 
The burning sharpness of the fir; 
Each lighted candle was a dart 
Piercing with unimagined art; 
The sugar angel -at the top 
Attacked my heart and made it stop; 
The drawing-room became a place 
Swimming in hushed and starry space. . . o 





Time scatters dust on me and mine; 
The tree—the tree is still divine! 
Can earth repeat that rapturous gleam, 
Or heaven prove stich a heavenly dream? 
V. H. F'rrepiaenver. 








BOOKS. 


—= 
SIR VICTOR HORSLEY.* 

No happier selection could have been made than that Mr. Paget 
should become the biographer of Sir Victor Horsley. The 
author, a man of letters, also possesses the scientific and medical 
knowledge essential to the theme, and his enterprises in other 
fields of literature have preserved him from the besetting sins 
of the medical biographer who makes his book unduly technical, 
oreven dull. The “ Life” is one that will appeal to the general 
reader as much as to the graduate in a medical faculty. 

It is no light task to comprehend the life-work of Victor 
Horsléy, who in a comparatively short period of time became 
equally pre-eminent as a physiologist, a pathologist, a surgeon, 
and a medical and social reformer. In cach individual sphere 
of work Horsley’s achievements would have sufficed for the 
lifetime of one man. In surgery, as is well observed, “he is 
with Ambroise Paré, Lister, and Hunter: with them, not below 
them.” 

Mr. Paget has made the exposition of Horsley’s major re- 
searches in physiology and pathology as lucid as possible by 
departing from strict chronological order and considering 
the work in each subject, independently ; for example, one 


* Sir Victor Horsley : a Study of his 7 ie and Work, ~ By Ste ohen Paget. 
London: Constable, {21s, net2 " e oe 





chapter is devoted to the cure of myxoedema, a second to the 
prevention of rabies, and a third to the localization of function 
in the brain. If one excepts a brilliant piece of bacteriological] 
work published with Sir F. W. Mott in Horsley’s youth, the 
physiology of the central nervous system was the first subject 
to which Horsley turned his attention; his researches in this 
province were carried on by him for many years at his own ex. 
pense, and in spite of the engrossing claims of private practice 
and public life. Although Flourens was held to have established 
the ‘non-existenee of cerebral localization, Broca, Hughlings 
Jacksoa, and Bastian from 1861 onwards had noted that certain 
jesions of the brain in man pointed definitely fo the existence of 
functional localizations, and an impetus was given to experi- 
mental investigation by the work of Fritsch and Hitzig in 1870, 
subsequently verified by Ferrier with better methods (1873-75), 
These experiments proved that a portion of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres is motor—that is, reacts by muscular movements to 
electrical excitation—while the other portion is inexcitable 
to this stimulus. At this stage of progress Victor Horsley, 
recently qualified after a brilliant career at University Coilege 
Hospital, came into the field. His epoch-making investigations, 
carried out first in co-operation with Schafer, and secondly 
over a long period of time with Beevor, extended and specialized 
the work of Ferrier. In 1890 Horsley and Beevor discovered 
definitely localized areas in the orang. In certain points of 
anatomical detail as to the localized areas, and more especially 
as to the excitability of the post-central convolution and the 
existence of intermediate inexcitable zones, these results have 
been modified by the subsequent researches of Griinbaum and 
Sherrington ; but with the discovery of these areas in the anthro- 
poid ape, and the application of the knowledge to the problems 
of cerebral surgery, Horsley’s name will be associated for all 
time. A vast amount of experimental work on the tracts of the 
spinal cord was carried out by him either alone or in collaboration 
with other investigators. Although Horsley made the whole 
of the central nervous system his province, in the closing years 
of his scientific researches he devoted special attention to work 
on the cerebellum, principally in conjunction with R. H. Clarke. 
Horsley and Clarke established that the cerebellar cortex is 
practically inexcitable. Mr. Paget has admirably summarized 
the salient facts of Horsley’s researches ; to describe them fully, 
and to point out their material contribution to our knowledge 
of the anatomy, physiology, and- pathology of the central 
nervous system, would demand several volumes : furthermore, 
many of the publications issued from Horsley’s laboratory 
represent investigations guided and directed by the master- 
hand, while it is to be regretted that much work carried out by 
Horsley himself must now remain unpublished. He looked 
forward to a period of rest in which to garner up the fruits of 
past researches, but this was never granted to him. 

It is often said, and too often with truth, that physiology 
ranks as a science apart, and that its achievements are seldom 
applied to the study of disease: Not once in a century can the 
expert physiologist himself be a practising physician or surgeon. 
Horsley, however, was a giant among men; endowed with a 
great intellect and superabundant vitality, he defeated im 
possibility. He held the view that physiology, pathology, 
and surgery ranked as a triad, mutually interdependent. He 
taught and exemplified the lesson of co-ordination between the 
laboratory and the patient, a lesson which of recent years 
has been taken to heart. Through Sir Victor's discoveries 
and operative work the surgery of the brain became scientific 
in theory and successful in practice. He was the first to remove 
a tumour of the spinal cord in 1887. Again, his work on the 
thyroid gland has been instrumental in transforming patients 
afflicted with myxoedema from the condition of idiots into that 
of rational beings. Who can measure the debt of gratitude 
owed by humanity to this man ? 

Only those who were privileged to share his friendship realized 
the true beauty of his character; how stimulating was his in- 
fluence to high endeavour ; how true he was in thought and deed, 
“a very perfect gentle knight.” 

Mr. Paget turns from the calm atmosphere of the laboratory 
and the home to trace the stormier scenes of Sir Victor's life, 
and treats of the conflicts he waged on behalf of the medical 
profession and as a social reformer. Here, perhaps, too much 
emphasis is laid upon the hostility that Horsley’s plain speaking 
and refusal to compromise with any departure from his high 
ideals aroused. It is only the man who pushes forward 
unswervingly to his goal whoachieves his end: “ the tumult and 
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the shouting dies,” and already to-day the causes for which 
Horsley at one time stood forth as the sole protagonist of note 
have been wholly or partially. adopted by public opinion, 
Lady Horsley, to whom the biography is dedicated, has 
contributed a prefatory note on the aims of future work cherished 
by Sir Victor. 

His death in Mesopotamia was as heroic as his life. In the 
final chapters of the book Mr. Paget stands aside and lets 
Sir Victor's own words reveal the grandeur and tragedy of his 
last crusade. Mr. Paget’s study enshrines the life and work of 
Victor Horsley in a worthy casket. 





GENERAL VON FALKENHAYN’S MEMOIRS.* 
GENERAL VON Fatkenuayn’s book on the war is, from the 
military standpoint, a much more serious production than 
General Ludendorff’s memoirs, though it docs not appeal in 
the same way to the natural man’s desire for revelations of the 
enemy's domestic controversies. General von Falkenhayn 
succeeded General yon Moltke as Chief of the German General 
Staff on September 14th, 1914, while retaining for four months 
his old post as Minister of War; and he remained “ the actual 
bearer of the authority of the Supreme Command” vested in the 
Emperor until August 29th, 1916. He thus directed the enemy's 
forces during two most critical years, and was responsible neither 
for Germany's initial reverse on the Marne nor for the gambler’s 
throw in the spring of 1918 which ended in irretrievable disaster. 
The attentive reader of his book will be impressed with General 
yon Falkenhayn’s personality. He writes like a soldier, not 
like a politician. In his anxiety to avoid the egotism that 
characterizes the books of his colleagues and rivals, he has 
put his narrative in the third person as if he were recording the 
work of another man. When he gives his reasons for differing 
from Marshal von Hindenburg and General Ludendorff, he 
does not abuse them in the customary German fashion. Rarely 
even does he allow himself to express his hatred of the Allies 
or his bitter contempt for the Germax revolutionaries. Such 
a man, we feel instinctively, was a much more formidable 
antagonist than his predecessor or his successor. It is true 
that until near the end of his term of oftice the Allies were unable 
to undertake a sustained offensive in the West which would have 
tested General von Falkenhayn’s powers to the full. But his 
cautious policy, based on the belief that the Allics could only 
be defeated or induced to accept a “‘ peace without victory ” 
in France, and that military triumphs in the East were necessarily 
inconclusive, threatened to create for us on the Western Front 
even greater difficulties than those which Marshal Foch and 
Lord Haig overcame. We do not believe that General von 
Falkenhayn could have averted Germany's ruin, but he might 
have prolonged the war. 

The author testifies unconsciously at the outset to the supreme 
importance of Marshal Joffre’s victory on the Marne. With 
the lapse of time the meaning of that great battle becomes 
more and more clear. It shattered the enemy's plans for 





obtaining a swift decision in the West and then dealing with 
Russia at his leisure. The author admits, incidentally, that 
Count von Nchlieffen, who planned the operations, had “to 
take England’s intervention very seriously into consideration,” 
knowing, of course, that the invasion of Belgium would force 
us into the war. The German official complaints of our 
“perfidy ’’ are not echoed by General von Falkenhayn, who 
knows better. It is interesting to have his admission that the 
defeat on the Marne inspired the General Staff with such alarm 
that, besides vigorously denying that there had been a battle, 
they dared not announce the supersession of their unlucky 
Chief, the * General von Moltke, till nearly two 
months later, 


* invalided 


* It did not seem fitting to disquiet any further the population 
at home, which was already sufficiently agitated by the events 
of the war, and by means of this change of leadership to give 
enemy propaganda further ostensible proof of the completeness 
of the victory obtained on the Marne”’— 





| 
until it was seen whether the “invalid” recovered. General | 
von Falkenhayn says that the invading armies suffered heavy 
‘* Huge gaps’ were made in the force 
The consumption of munitions far exceeded 
the estimate formed in time of peace, although, of course, 
Germany’s munition works were ready to make more while our 
factories had yet to be erected. But the author had to order 


losses in men and material. 
of junior officers. 





* Geveral Headquarters, 1914-1916, and its Critical Decisions, 
Etich von Valkenhayn, London : Hutchinson, [24s8, net.) 


By General 








He 


a fresh offensive in the hope of securing the Channel ports. 
admits that he failed in the First Battle of Ypres, but he consoles 
himself with the reflection that the front was held from the sea 
to the Vosges. He suggests that the Germans were outnumbered 


Jn the West, even at this stage. We do not know how he arrives 
at his figures for mid-October, 1914—1,700,000 Germans to 
2,300,000 Allies on the Western Front—but they are illusory, 
Im view of the immense superiority of the enemy in artillery, 
machine-guns, and equipment. General von Falkenhayn’s 
insinuation that the Germans first thought of using poison-gas 
after the war had begun is, of course, untrue ; apparently he was 
not impressed with the value of the new and illegal weapon. 

He describes the Eastern campaigns much more fully than 
the Western operations. His object in Russia was to weaken 
the Russian Army as a fighting machine rather than to occupy 
territory. Marshal von Hindenburg’s idea, on the contrary, 
was to extend the area of German occupation in the hope of 
compelling Russia to make peace. The Chief of the General 
Staff and the ambitious commander in the East seem to have 
been on bad terms from the first. General von Falkenhayn 
complains pathetically that the Marshal was always asking for 
more troops, without considering where they were to come from, 
and that he was always urging a further advance into the 
illimitable Russian plains. Moreover, he blames the Marshal 
for employing so many men in a military promenade through 
Courland in the summer of 1915 that he had not forces enough 
on the Narev to complete the enveloping movement against 
the Russian right wing in Lithuania. The author thought, 
very justly, that, when once the Russian Army had been reduced 
to the defensive by its enormous losses, Germany could leave 
Russia alone and concentrate her attention on the Balkans 
so as to secure a free passage through Serbia and Bulgaria for 
the munitions of which Turkey then stood in sore need. General 
von Falkenhayn takes pride in the fact that the overthrow of 
Serbia was accomplished—by forces outnumbering the Serbs 
by nearly two to one—without interfering with the Russian 
campaign or weakening the Western Front. He praiscs the 
German troops for their resistance at Loos and in Champagne 
in the autumn of 1915, and declares that only two corps were 
brovght from the East to reinforce them, in time “to some 
extent to break the weight of the enemy’s first attacks.” The 
Allies, he thinks, were misled into hoping for a ‘‘ break through ” 
by “the exaggerated Russian reports of the ‘masses’ brought 
up by the Germans” in the battle of Gorlice-Tarnow in Galicia 
in May, 1915, where, es we now know, the Germans owed their 
success to their heavy artillery and the failure of the Russians 
to entrench themselves. He goes on to make the significant 
admission that “the attack in Galicia was not undertaken 
until the Germans felt sure that they were opposed by troops 
whose imoral was absolutely rotted by a merciless campaign.”’ 

General von Falkenhayn defends his Verdun offensive on 
the ground that it weakened the French Army, whose losses 
he estimates —with much exaggeration—at two and a half times 
the German losses. On the other hand, he tries to persuade 
his readers that our Somme offensive cost us more than it did 
the enemy. Lord Haig in his despatch stated that the German 
losses on the Somme were “ very considerably higher” than 
ours. Apart from this, it would seem probable that if the 
defensive was the more costly at Verdun, it was also the more 
costly in Picardy. The enemy's practice of attacking in mass- 
formation was expensive, and he resorted to it freely both at 
Verdun and on the Somme. The author declares that, though 
the German losses on the Somme were ‘‘ very heavy,” the 
battle ‘* had comparatively little influence on the further course 
of the war, in no way proportionate to the sacrifices of the 
Entente, or to the result that for many months the Entente 
were practically crippled.” This view is not easily reconciled 
with the fact that the Allies gained the initiative, held it for 
twenty months, and delivered a series of vigorous offensives 
throughout the year 1917 up to Cambrai. On the eve of his 
resignation, however, General von Falkenhayn might well 
regard the situation as “‘ serious,’ but not “ desperate.” Russia 
was coming to the end of her tether, Rumania was about to be 
overwhelmed, Turkey and Bulgaria were still confident, and 
Austria, though much shaken, was offering a strenuous resistance 
to the Italian armies. On the other hand, America had not 
declared herself. The author admits that from February, 1915, 
“the submarine campaiga had been carried on virtually without 
restrictions in the waters around England ’’—before our real 
blockade began—and that it was a failure. He would have 
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sontinued the campaign, but he feared the intervention of 
America if other mail-steamers besides tho ‘ Lusitania’ were sunk. 
He tells us that’an American declaration of war in 1915 would 
have prevented Bulgaria from joining Germany, and that 
without Bulgaria “it would be impossible permanently to keep 
the Dardanelles closed and Russia cut off.” We are left to 
speculate on what might have been had America made up her 
mind two years sooner. The situation in Eastern Europe, 
at any rate, would be very unlike- what it is now. 





THE ARMY AND RELIGION.* 

Hap this Report been issued by an Archbishops’ Committee, 
jnstead of owing its origin to the initiative of certain unofficial 
members of the several Churches, and to the generous support 
of the Y.M.C.A., its character and contént would have been 
other than they are. Its limits would have been marked out 
beforehand; and the distinguished men whose names would 
have been appended to it would have said, no doubt bond fide, 
very much what it was desired and expected that they should 
say. As it is, it is less shipshape; joints can be traced ; rough 
edges are recognizable; the witnesses do not always sec eye 
to eye with one another, or report the same thing. The result 
is a certain impression of spontaneousness and of the actual. 
The writers do not say what they feel under an obligation to 
say; or tell us what they, or those behind them, wish us to 
believe. They give us the facts, as they have come to their 
knowledge. The compiler, Professor D. S. Cairns, sums up, 
and he has done so admirably. But the verdict must come 
from the reader; and not all readers will give the same. 

To the question, What does the soldier think of religion ? 
the answer, given with singular unanimity, is that he docs not 
think of religion at all. Yet the same witnesses speak with 
enthusiasm of his virtues—courage, endurance, comradeship. 
The Gospel of Hatred, preached to us at home so vigorously 
by politicians who “live of” it, is foreign to him. He hates 
war, indeed, and (though he does not use the term) he hates 
militarism—the system which takes him from his home or 
his farm to shoot or be shot by foreigners, with whom he has 
no personal quarrel, in Flanders; but—and, if we take our 
ideas from the papers, this is the most extraordinary thing 
about him—he does not hate, and has never hated, the Hun. 
Yet it is with difficulty that he can be got to go to church ; 
and his ignorance of religion is described as “colossal” ; 
“indeed, where residues of belief remain, they often seem a 
hindrance rather than a help.’ So that, if we identify goodness 
with what is called “ religious-goodness,” we are puazled. 
For, though the soldier is good—* good”’ is often too weak a 
word—he is certainly not “religious-good.” Does not this show 
that “something is rotten in the state of Denmark ”—i.e., 
in the Churches? It would be strange were it not so. For 
we are the Churches; and our faults of head and heart stare 
us—or, if they do not stare us, they stare those about us— 
in the face. And the evil is an increasing one :— 

** The loss’ of the younger manhood of the nation tends to 
aceelerate when once it has ‘begun. ‘The departure of vigorous 
youth from the Churches throws their direction more and more 
into the hands of those who remain. Almost insensibly every 
religious community tends to think first of their edification, 
to consider their prejudices and their comforts, and to avoid 
all measures that may grieve or unsettle them. They are the 
preponderant element, and nothing must be done to offend 
them. So the elements of initiative, reform, and revolution 
more and more pass out of the Churches, and what was a fissure 
widens into a gulf.” 

So the Churches become obese ; 
romance ceases. 


and where obesity begins, 
They practise the self-regarding virtues 


anid the prudential vices; the spacious, open-air, adventurous | i : 
we must remain outside. 


side of human nature is crushed. “The Church is regarded 
as feminine,” says a soldier. This might be the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid it; but the word was not used in this 
sense. What the speaker had in view was not the tenderness 
of the mother, nor the spell which a beautiful and gracious 
woman throws over those who are privileged to come into contact 
with her—“ to love her was a liberal education,” it was said 
of such a woman—but the querulousness of the termagant 
who bullies her husband, rates her children, and scolds her 
maids. If we read the so-called religious papers, the comparison 
is suffieiently appropriate. ‘* Popular religion,” said F. W. 





} 





slanderous; timid, gossiping, narrow, shrieking, and prudish,” 
He lived under the rule of the Record ; we are living under that 
of the Church Times. 

In particular, with rare exceptions, the religious instruction 
given to children, even’in what would be called educated families, 
in schools of all grades—for the Public Schools are little, if at 
all, in advance of the elementary—and from the pulpit, can only 
be described by two words: lamentable and scandalous. What 
can be expected in after-life from those who realize the extent 
to which they have been misinformed in their earlier years ? 
The compilers of this Report are justly severe upon these pious 
frauds in the matter of the Old Testament. But “few are 
the partisans of departed tyranny”: they do not define their 
attitude towards the New. Yet here veracity is even more 
essential. “Why,” asks a soldier, “should we be taught 
things as children which, when we are grown up, we find are 
not true?” It was this question which lay at the root of 
the Modernist movement in France a generation ago. In England, 
where, in the matter of ideas, we are always fifty years behind 
other people, it underlies the questions as to Creed-interpretation, 
origins, intercommunion, and interchange of pulpits with the 
non-Episcopal Churches, which are being discussed to-day. 

Yet there is another side to the divergence between the 
“plain man ” and religion. For there is a cheap scepticism eas 
well as a cheap orthodoxy; and the one is as worthless as the 
other. What is the refutation of each is the immensity of 
the horizons. The “plain man”—since, however plain he 
may be, he is a man—touches life here and now, and at a 
particular point. Religion touches its whole surface, and does 
so outside time and place conditions. The simplest religious 
service is a link between continents and ages, and connects 
primitive with modern men. It carries us back to early Hebrew 
civilization ; its presuppositions reach to an age behind history ; 
its thoughts to the foundations of mental and mora! science ; 
its memorics cover the long, mixed, and imperfectly deciphered 
record of mankind. The field is vast. And, ‘* How shall he 
become wise that holdeth the plough?” A brilliant, but aot 
very profound, French writer once asked Hegel for a “ succinct 
account’’ of his philosophy. The great man looked at him. 
** Monsieur,” he said, “ ces choses ne se disent pas succinctement 
—surtout en francais.” The same may be said of religion. 
It cannot be compressed into a paragraph, or made intelligible 
to persons who form their minds on popular newspapers. It is 
not unreasonable to ask that those who put large questions 
shall be at the pains of making themselves acquainted with 
the ground which those questions cover; if they have not done 
so, they are “ speaking into the air.” On its own ground the 
objection raised is, as a rule, valid; the inference drawn, or 
suggested, is, asa rule, invalid. ‘* We shall not refute you,” 
it has been said; “we shall explain you.” The argument is 
two-edged. When you have really explained the miracles, 
the prophecies, the mixed modes and magnitudes of religion, 
the argument against Christianity with which they present 
us—at first sight formidable—is reduced to manageable pro- 
portions; it is not the high explosive which its propounders 
supposed, 

The moral argument of the “‘ plain man” may be viewed 
in the same light. That clergymen are often dull, services 
wearisome, and sermons tedious is true. But do not let us 
ask for better bread than is made with wheat. If we will not 
go to church till the minister is like St. Francis, and the layman 
like *‘ A Student in Arms,” and the service unites the fire of 
the Salvation Army with the dignity of a Basilica, and the 
sermon combines the piety of St. Paul with the thought of 
Plato, clothing both in the diction of Mr. Lloyd George—weli, 
Such a Church does not exist, has 
never existed, and will never exist. The difiiculty is that it 
requires a certain amount of thought to see this; and thinking 
is not the “ plain man’s” strong point. 

The religion which has the promise of the future will keep 
clear of these rival insincerities—that of belief, and that of 
unbelief. It is probable that it will not greatly concern 
itself with abstractions and speculations. It will have three 


leading characteristics. (1) It will embrace, not exclude; 
making short work, e.g., of denominational differences. ‘ In 
a chaplain, personality goes for everything; Orders for 


Robertson two generations ago, “only represents the female | nothing "’; it will care for none of these things. (2) It will 
element in the national mind. Hence it is at once devotional, | be inseparable from a far-reaching social and economic move- 





* The Army and Religion ; an Enquiry, and its Bear upon the Keligious Life 
of the Nation. London: Maemillaa, (6s. uety i ioious ZAR 


ment. It will lay a stress, hitherto undreamed of, on the 


altruism which is of the essence of the Gospel; it will have 
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neither use nor toleration for the unbrotherly man. (3) It 
will be part and parcel of an increasing life and civilization. 
It will welcome all new knowledge, all new sympathies and 
aspirations, all new openings into the beyond. On all these 
three sides religion, as we .seeit, is defective. It possesses 
piety, benevolence, and zeal. But it is ignorant, and lacking 
both in truthfulness and in the sense of the actual. The rest 
will not it. It is on its power of acquiring wisdom, 
truthfulness, and actuality that its future depends. 





save 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE POEMS.* 
More Translations from the Chinese’ belongs to what might be 
alled the division of literature. The book 
vokes the strange landscape, the alien sounds, so strongly, so 


‘““magic carpet” 


clear is the reader's impression of seeing the world for a moment 
from the new angle of the traveller, that he emerges from the 
book with astonishment to discover that heisstillathome. The 
visual circumstances of the life in which he finds himself in these 
poems and stories are indicated, not by elaborate description, 
but by delicate indications. For example, the poet looks over 
he fence at some empty houses ;— 


* From their blue Gables golden Fishes hang, 
By their red pillars carven coursers run.” 


In another poem the poct is to sell his horse—‘* A white horse 
with a black mane, sturdy and sure-footed.” 

Most of the poems were written in the first half of the ninth 
century, and, as in his former volume, Mr. Waley has devoted 
most of his space to the incomparable poet, Po Chii-I. Po Chii-I 
was.a great aristocrat and an official of high rank, most of his 
best work being done when he was a Provincial Governor. 
Surely in no other society have we instances of a great creative 
artist who was also a rich noble and an active official. In the 
italian Renaissance the princes and magnificoes were only 
patrons of the arts. In 


| 





Rome Marcus Aurelius was no more a | 
poet than was Alfred the Great. Chaucer and Prior were great | 
poets, but they were very minor officials. Po Chii-I seems to | 
have been more of a grandee than Sir Philip Sidney or Sir | 
Valter Ralegh, and a better poet begides. This combination of 
poet and official has given to his work and to that of one or two | 
more of Mr. Waley’s “ noble authors ” an extraordinary flavour. | 

} 


” 


It is “ by gentlemen for gentlemen.” The humour, the sense 
f tragedy, are both expressed with extreme delicacy and 
restraint ; so much so that at first reading many of the poems | 
seem trivial. The highest praise is due to Mr. Waley for the | 
rystal quality of his verse. In the following quatrain addressed 
“To a Talkative Guest” this quality is extremely apparent : 
‘The town visitor’s easy talk flows in an endless stream ; 
The country host’s quiet thoughts ramble timidly on. 

‘I beg you, Sir, do not tell me about things at Ch’ang-an; 
For you entered just when mny harp was tuned and lying 

balanced on my knees.’ ” 





All the translations are intended as experiments in English 
unrhymed verse, and as a poem “* Planting Bamboos” is typi- | 
ally suecessful :— 
will to serve the State; | 
yr autumn 


** Unrewarded, my 
At my closed do 
What could 1 do to ease a rustic heart ? 

1 planted | more than a hundred shoots. 

When | see their beauty, as they grow by the streamside, 
1 feel again as though ! lived in the hills, 

And many a time on public holidays 

Round their railing I walk till night comes. 

Do not say that their roots are still weak, 

Do not say that their shade is still small ; 

Already I feel that both in garden and house 

Day by day a fresher air moves. 

But most I love, lying near the window-side, 

To hear in their hes the sound of the autumn wind.” 


brane} 
the 


tragedy of slavery is expressed in 


grasses grow. 
se 


yamboos 


‘Losing a Slave-Girl”’ is one of the most beautiful of 


The whole 


reflective poems. 
its eight line 3 3- 


“ Around my garden the little wall is low ; 
In the bailiff’s lodge the lists are seldom checked. 
f am ashamed to think we were not always kind ; 
regret your labours, that will never be repaid. 
i ; no allegiance ; 


xd flower does not cling to the tree, 


he caged bird ow 


he wind-toss« 


L 
J 





Where to-nis she lies none can give us news; 
Nor any knows, save the bright watching moon.” 


The Japanese book of verse® is much less striking. In the first 


place, the poems seem much inferior; and in the second place, 


* (1) More Yranslations from the Chinese. By Arthur Waiey, London | 
Allenand Unwin, [3s. net.] (2) Japanese Poetry: The * Uta.” By Ure same | 
author, London: H, Milford, [6s, 6d. net.) 


| the outcome of critical formulae. 
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Mr. Waley has here only provided the reader with a translation, 
not with a parallel poem in English. The Japanese (printed in 
European character) is set beside the translation, and the book 
seems to be intended for readers who have some knowledge of 
that language. 

EVERY MAN IN HiS HUMOUR.* 
Every Man in his Humour is undoubtedly a dull play, even 
though Ben Jonson in his last version spared us the Italian 
setting in which the play first appeared, and*for ‘“‘ Lorenzo,”’ 
“ Giuliano,” and ‘* Biancha”’ gave us Kitely, Kno’well, and 
Dame Kitely, and a great deal of amusing Londen loeal colour. 
But the reader longs in vain for the lightness of touch of The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, or still move for the humanity of 
Twelfth Night. 
is really a sort of essay on the “ theory of the humours.” 


The basic idea of the play is a dull one, for it 
OI 
this theory Mr. Simpson gives an excellent account in his 
Introduction :— 

“The doctrine of the four elements entering into the com- 
position of the body and determining the temperament had its 
origin in mediaeval physiology. . . . Fire was hot and 
dry, air hot and moist, water cold and moist, earth cold and dry. 
The effect of these in the human system was that fire produced 
choler, air produced blood, water phlegm, and earth melan- 
choly. . In average characters these conflicting elements 
were blended in varying proportions, and the predominance 
of any one humour determined the type. . . . It was 
characteristic of Jonson thet he endeavoured to formulate this 
inexact term and present it as the symbol of a literary type. 
He gave sharpness of definition to figures hitherto vague, 
His technique owes its success to a 
union of clearness and concentration. Hence there was a lack 
of freedom in his treatment of character. He analysed human 
nature in order to distil its essence. To exhibit characteristic 
qualities was the task which he set himself. In this he was no 
pioneer. From the time of Vida (1527) the Italian critics had 
insisted on this principle. Characters were drawn to pattern, 
Technically they were said 

Put into plain English, 
No jarring element, such 
to interfere with this 


inexact, and formless. 


or * congruity.’ 
‘true to. type.’ 
trait, was allowed 


this meant being 

as an individual 

conception.” 

Mr. Simpson is indeed right in saying that the idea of the humours 

vas not a new one. Surely it was a direct development of -the 

morality play from which the stage had only just been freed. 
The very names of the characters in most Elizabethan and 


| Jacobean plays show how very much they hark back to the 


morality. ‘‘ Down-right, a plain country squire; Well-bred, 
his half-brother ; Justice Clement, an old merry magistrate.” 
In our own day we have of course in our unsophisticated Trans- 
drama the third generation: Wit W isdom— 
Every Man in his Humour—The Worst Woman London. 
Jonson with his learning and exactitude was not the man to 
use this method, which still depends for its charm upon qualities 
of innocence and a sense of romance which Jonson did not 


pontine and 


in 


VOSSESS, 
The plot of Every Man in his Humour is extremely common 
place,and the net effect of the play is of a sufficiently jejune comedy 
of intrigue. Why did such a play for so long hold the stage ? 
When it was written there were of course five or six hundred 
less plays of the kind in the world, but Every Man in his Humour 
went on being acted until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when one would have supposed the world had reached the point 
of The the 
volume of a complete and authoritative edition of Jonson’s 
No sound edition 


saturation. vresent book is first experimental 


works which Mr. Simpson proposes to edit. 


| of Jonson now exists, and as most of the plays are full of obscure 


allusions and difficult passages, Mr. Simpson’s scholarly work 
should be of the greatest value to students of Jacobean literature. 





BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Miss HooKer has written a most charming book about this little- 
known part of Italy, and the photographs, maps, and sketches 
which illustrate her volume are particularly good. They give a 
wonderful impression of the little hill towns crowned with the 
most perfect and “ ogreish”’ castles, complete with portcullises 
and dungeons, even to the reader who has not had the good for- 
tune to travel in the districts round Siena. The plan of the book is 
a modest one, and Miss Hooker is not ashamed to tell you what 
she had for dinner, and that the landlady of the inn, say, at 
Mancaino, wore earrings and a violet gown. Consequently her 


pson, Oxford: at the 





* Every Man in his Hwnour, Fadited by Percy di: 
Clarendon Press, [6s, net. 
| Byways in Southern Tu 


Fisher Unwin, (18s. netd 


cany. By Katherine Hooker, IMlustrated, London: 
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book is much more attractive than many more ambitious works. 
She relates a number of delightful legends and stories. The history 
of Beata Bonizelli, perhaps the best, is unfortunately too long 
for quotation. 


*““At Montemarano there is a house which has an ancient 

inscription over the door which reads as follows: ‘This is 
the house of the Alfiere Fausto Grassi and his friends.’ One 
comes here and there in many of the little towns upon the 
sacred initials with which St. Brandano signed his presence 
all over Italy, There is a pretty story concerning the origin 
of the Divine monogram which says that a maker of dice came 
to him one day and remonstrated against his exhortations. 
‘You pity the poor,’ he said, ‘ but what is that to us if you 
take away our living? The people no longer buy my wares.’ 
The saint looke1 at him smiling, and presently traced for him 
the letters I.H.S., bidding him cast aside his wicked trade and, 
instead, inscribe the holy letters upon small panels and sell 
them in place of those incitements to an evil life by which he 
had hitherto made his living. This the man did, and prospered 
thereby.” 
The general effect of the book is to bring on a bad attack of 
nostalgia for Italy, that disease so common to the travelling 
Englishman; and as most of us cannot possibly visit Italy 
just now, the effect is a cruel one. 





FLCTION. 


MOUNT MUSIC.+ 

Tuovcn the long and fruitful collaboration of the two famous 
Irish cousins was severed by death four years ago, Mount Music, 
as the survivor tells us in the Preface, was planned and partly 
written in ‘“ Martin Ross’s” lifetime. ‘“‘ Without her help and 
inspiration it would not have been begun, and could not have been 
completed.” That Miss Somerville should have had the courage 
to go on with the task is a matter for unmixed satisfaction. The 
story is not so closely knit as the finest of their achievements, 
The Real Charlotte, the gaps in the narrative involving an episodic 
treatment ; but it is enough to say that the tradition is worthily 
maintained throughout. It is a unanimous book, and alike in 
description, characterization, and dialogue preserves that 
unerring felicity of phrase, wide range of sympathy, and intrepid 
humour which were first exhibited in An Irish Cousin. 

Mount Music is a tale of Ireland in transition, beginning in 
the late “ eighties’’ and ending early in this century. In the 
modest phrase used in the Epilogue, it is “‘ no more than an effort 
to lift, for a moment, the inevitable curtain that hangs between 
Trish and English everyday life.” The years in which the action 
takes place mark the passing of the old landlord régime, incarnate 
in the person of Major Richard ‘Talbot-Lowry, a genial, improvi- 
dent, dashing, and artless sportsman. ‘* He and his generation, 
reactionaries almost to a man, instead of attempting to ride the 
waves of the rising tide, subscribed their guineas to construct 
breakwaters that were pathetic in their futility. History may 
condemn the folly of the Old Guard of the ‘ English Garrison,’ 
gallant in resistance, barren in expedient, but it cannot deny, 
even though it may deride, its fidelity.” The fortunes of Dick 
Talbot-Lowry are traced in the three phases of dwindling powers 
but still considerable prestige, ineffectual defianee—when he 
refused to sell his estates —and evacuation. And the situation is 
complicated for him by the fact that his estate marches with 
that of a young kinsman, a Roman Catholic and a Home Ruler, 
the playmate, and in time the lover, of Dick’s daughter Christian. 
For, while the authors hold the balance with rigid impartiality, 
they leave little doubt as to their conviction that the canker in 
the Spirit of the Nation is religious intolerance. The blame is 
equally apportioned, and between Black Protestants and un- 
compromising Romans we are shown varying shades of religious 
opportunism and wise toleration. Larry Coppinger, the young 
Home Ruler, was “in tune with all the world”; and if Christian 
yielded to the wishes of her father when he was broken in health, 
she had personally no fear of a mixed marriage. They are both 
attractive and generous young people, but the finest portrait 
is that of Francis Mangan, the “ big doctor like an elephant in 
his hugeness and suppleness, his dangerousness and his gentle- 
ness.” His relations to his father confessor and his family, his 
social ambitions and real benevolence, make a wonderful 
amalgam. As for Mrs. Mangan, we cannot resist quoting the 
description of her at Larry's picnic. ‘ The five years that had 
elapsed since Larry was her guest had effected less change in 
her than in him. Save the bisonian fringe now held a grey hair or 
two in its dark depths, and the curves, that had suggested a 

®* Mount Music. By E, 2, Somerville and Martin Ross, London: Long- 
mans, [7s, 6d. net.) 





| 
Chesterfield sofa to her young friend, were now something more 
opulent than they had been, Mrs. Mangan’s progress along the 
corridor of eternity had made no perceptible mark on her,” 
And how good is the phrase applied to the conversation of their 
amiable, diffident, and impulsive son—“ the disordered violence 
of ashy man.” But the authors of the R.M. are not content 
with labels—their characters live and act and talk up to them, 
whether they be priests or dairywomen, great ladies or bold 
scalp-hunters like Miss Letitia Mangan. Few types of Irish 
country life are lacking in this episodic panorama of Ireland jy 
transition. The atmosphere is inevitably autumnal, though it is 
lit by many gleams of sunshine, and the story ends on a note 
very far from despair. Our only serious complaint is not with 
the authors but the printers, who have done their work in a most 
slovenly fashion. 





ReaDaBie Novers.—Jenny-on-the-Counter. By H. Maxwell, 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. net.)—A rather satirical story 
dealing with two sets of country neighbours—i.e., a county 
family and a tradesman with a beautiful daughter. There 
is also a rich young lady of Socialistic views who is an amusing 
figure.——The Journey Home; or, Tents of a Night. By Sybii 
Campbell Lethbridge. (Skeffington and Son. 6s. 9d. net.) 
The affection of a childless aunt for a nephew hardly seems a 
promising subject for a novel, but it furnishes an interesting 
theme for this story, which apparently has changed its name in 
the process of publication. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— oS 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The London Mercury for December (2s. 6d. net) reached us 
somewhat late in the month, but it was worth waiting for. 
Mr, Squire, the editor, contributes a long and thoughtful poem 
on “‘ The Moon ”’ in which there are some fine stanzas, especially 
towards the close. 

‘A time there was when Life had never been, 

A time will be, {t will have passed away ; 

Still wilt thou shine, still tender and serene, 

When Life, which in thy sister's yesterday 

Had never flowered, will have drooped and faded” 
leading up to the reflection that the moon, when man has 
ceased to exist, will “be lovely alone for none.’ A _ pretty 
song is printed from James Elroy Flecker’s unpublished dram: 
Hassan. Mr. Saintsbury has a long and interesting article on 
“ Righteenth Century Poetry,’’ emphasizing the merits of 
Dyer’s * Grongar Hill’’ and Mrs. Greville’s ‘ Prayer for Indif 
ference.” We wonder how many readers will share his admiv- 
ation for the lady's verses. Mr. Conrad pays a handsome tribute 
to the late Stephen Crane. Mr. Hewlett has an attractive paper 
on the possibility of genuine self-revelation, illustrated mainly 
from Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal. We are glad to learn froia 
the editorial notes that the immediate future of this literary 
monthly is “ securely guarantced”’ by a large number of yearly 
subscribers. 


The series of “ Helps for Students of History,”’ published by 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in smal! 
pamphlets at a low price, deserves to be widely known. These 
concise essays, written by scholars for intelligent people who 
would like to know more, are admirable of their kind. Dr. 
M. R. James's paper on The Wanderings and Homes of Manu- 
scripts (2s. net) is the best short introduction to the study of 
manuscripts that we have ever read, giving an outline of the 
whole subject and illustrating it with examples and anecdotes 
from the author's own vast experience. Dr. Alexander Souter’s 
Hints on the Study of Latin (8d.) suggests by its title an elementary 
school-book, but it is, in fact, concerned with the Latin written 
after the time of Tacitus and Juvenal—the Latin of the Christian 
Fathers and of non-Christian authors like Apuleius or Ausonius. 
Dr. Souter gives a valuable annotated list of dictionaries and 
grammars and of the best texts of the chief authors in each 
century up to the eighth, and he adds some notes on particular 
uses of words to illustrate the changes that came about in Latin 
after the classical period. He points out that poetic diction 
is more common in late Latin than in earlier prose, because 
Virgil became a school-book and influenced all literary people, 
including the Fathers. Dr. Souter’s excellent essay will doubt- 
Jess send many readers to the late Latin authors, some of whom 
are already included in the convenient “Loeb Library.” His 
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companion essay, Hints on Translation from Latin into English 
(6d. net), should also be read. He quotes some specimen 
translations by J. S. Reid and H. A. J. Munro. Dr. Souter, 
whose recent version of a difficult treatise by Tertullian entitles 
him to speak with authority, thinks that most translators are 
too easily satisfied. He recommends students to use the early 
printed texts as well as Migne, whom he has convicted of grave 
carelessness in two specific cases. The early printers appear 
to have taken more trouble in reproducing a manuscript than 
the eighteenth-century printers took in copying from a printed 
book.——Yet another admirable little pamphlet, in the “ Texts 
for Students”’ series, is Christian Inscriptions, by H. P. V. Nunn 
(Is. net)—a judicious selection which includes the famous tomb- 
stone of Abercius, the second-century Bishop of Hieropolis in 
Phrygia, which was found by Sir William Ramsay. 


The Romantic Roussillon, By Isabel Savory. (Fisher Unwin. 
95s. net.)—A book of travel that makes one wish to visit the 
country described is a success. Miss Savory will unquestionably 
send many of her readers to the Eastern Pyrenees to explore 
the romantic valleys of the Agly, Tet, and Tech, to climb the 
Canigou, and to study the Romanesque churches and the little 
walled towns that abound in Roussillon. She writes well of her 
own impressions, and does not weary us with an excess of history 
or architecture. She found Roussillon a land of colour and 
light, vexed by the “‘ tramontane ”’ on the coast, but warm in the 
sheltered valleys, and comparatively free from tourists except 
at Perpignan and Vernet-les-Bains, Borderlands are always 
interesting. In Roussillon the Catalan influence, politically 
dominant till 1659, still survives in speech and manners after 
two and a half centuries of French rule. Miss Savory, by an 
obvious misprint, makes Richelieu, instead of Mazarin, annex 
the little province. The contrast that she draws between the 
prosperous Roussillon and the squalid villages across the Spanish 
frontier is significant. The illustrations, from pencil studies by 
Miss Muriel Landseer MacKenzie, are most attractive; we wish 
that there were more of them. 


Records. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 21s. net.)—Lord Fisher's new book is a collection 
of reminiscences and old papers of varying dates, with some 
pungent criticisms of the Admiralty’s war policy at the close. 
Lord Fisher touches on many subjects, more or less at random, 
and the reader is left to form his own idea of what Lord Fisher 
would like to do, here and now, with the Navy. If a paper of 
1902 on naval education gives the author’s present view, it has 
not been confirmed by experience. The tradition that naval 
officers should be caught very young is nearly obsolete, despite 


Lord Fisher. 


War Pictures. (Walter Judd. 2s. 6d.)—This is the official 
illustrated record of the Exhibition of war pictures at the Royal 
Academy. It is a comprehensive selection, with an index. 
The pictures are carefully reproduced and well printed. 

Diaries AND GREETING Carps.—Messrs. Thomas De La Rue 
send us several of their ‘ Onoto”’ diaries for 1920, which are 
small, neatly printed, and strongly bound as diaries should be. —— 
The Medici Society publish more of their attractive Christmas 
cards, reproduced in colour from old masters tike Palma or from 
modern painters. A calendar with a picture of the bronze horses 
of St. Mark is very timely, for the horses, removed during the war, 
have just been restored to Venice.——The Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has chosen for its greeting card a pleasant 
picture by Mr. Thorburn of a ringed plover with her young in the 
nest, 


Works or RererENcE.—Our old friend Who's Who (A. and C. 
Black, 40s. net) has appeared already in the edition for 1920. 
It is larger than ever, like the national expenditure, and runs to 
nearly three thousand pages for ten times as many biographies. 
To praise it would be superfluous ; it is unique and indispensable. 
—The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1920 (same publishers, 
3s, 6d. net), edited by Miss G. E. Mitton, is a convenient and 
practical reference-book, now in its thirteenth year. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


$$$ 
Bluett fA), With Our Army in Palestine, cr 8v0...........- (Melrose) net 7/6 
3 wa (M.), Modern Practice in Fuel Contracts, &c., 8vo..(Wall & Sons) net 4/0 
ren (Rev, R.), Woodcraft Scouting in Town and Suburb..($.P.C.K.) net 3/6 





net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 


Crabtree (J. H.), Wonders of Insect Life, cr 8vo (Routledge) 
Day (Rev, E. H.), Saxon and Norman Churches in England (Mowbray) 
Doyle fs C,), The Guards Came Through, and other Poems (Murray) 
Duby (S. J.), The Natural Wealth of Britain. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Full Heart (The): Poems, by “ Radja,” 18mo (Humphreys) 
Greenwood (H, C.), Industrial Gases, 8vo (Bailliére) 
Hollis (Gertrude), Our Wonderful Cathedrals, 2nd Series. .(Allenson) 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1919, 4to (Low) 
John Murray IIT., 1808-1892, by John Murray LY., cr 8vo..(Murray) 
Moss (Avril), Poppies, and other Poems, 18mo (Humphreys) 
Moulton (H, F.), The Business Man’s Guide to the Peace Ye 8vo 

(G, Allen) 
Murray (E. R.) and Smith (H. B.), The Child under Eight (E, Arnold) 
Oxenham (E.), Expelled from School, er 8vo (Collins) 
Philips’ Atlas of Modern Geography, with Index, 4to....(G. Philip) 
Poésies, Fables. et Chansons for Repetition, cr 8vo .... (Rivingtons) 
Pottinger (F. M.), Systems of Visceral Discase, 8vo (Kimpton) 
Rowe (J. G.), Proving His Mettle, er 8vo (W.C.0.) 
Rundall (Joan), Peatsmoke, and other Verse, cr 8vo....(Dean & Son) 
Stanton (8S. B.), The Hidden Happiness, cr 8yo... .«-.(Allenson) 
Stutfleld (H. E, M.), The Roman Mischief Maker, 8vo (National Review) 
Tussaud (J, T.), The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s, 8vo. .(Odhams) 


~ 
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net 
net 
net 
net 
net j 
net 21/ 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
MONDAY NEXT, 29th inst., till 24th JANUARY. 
HAMPTONS’ JANUARY SALE 
Unequalled Bargains 
in Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, Curtains, 
Linen, China, Wall-papers, Ironmongery, etc. 
See Illustrated Sale Catalogue sent free, 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. ; 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR NEW YEAR GIFTS 
Write for Handkerchief 
List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


DENT’S WATCHES AND GLOGKS 

BY SPECIAL Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 

APPOINTMENT Beaten. d x a Grand, Prise awarded toa 

ritis' m for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 

TO THE KING. |The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomica 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and OO. Ltd., 
Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, £.c.5 














Pears mane. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Whe is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY iT? 


= = —= = = 
ONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, 

4 LIMITED. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on the 1st January, 
1920, for that day only, for the preparation of the DivMend payable 2nd February 
1920, 

Proprictors registered in the Books of the Company on the 31st instant, will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respeus 


tive names. : 
A. A. KEMPE, Sccrotarge 


41 Lothbury, F.C. 2. 
22nd December, 1919, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 

SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston. Street, 

W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington. 3440), seeks suitable positions, such as TIME- 

KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a b di d soldiers partly dis- 

abled iv one or both arms, but, willing and anxious to work within their limitations. 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


ONDON COUNCIL. 


The Council invites applications for the capentent of FIVE INSPECTORS 
of district rank iu the EDUCATION OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT. Both 
men and women are eligible. The salary will be £600 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £800 a year. This salary is based on existing economic 
conditions. The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time 
to the duties of their office. ; 

The persons appoiuted must be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting 
general inspections of all types of schools and institutions, Ability to inspect 
and advise on instruction in one special branch of knowledge will be considered. 
Other duties may be entrusted to them. 

In the case of male candidates preference will be given to persons who have 
served, or attempted to serve, with Hig Majesty's Forces. wary . 

Applications must be on forms to be, obtained from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on Saturday, 
17th January, 1920. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P./87,and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard. Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 





COUNTY 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The Council invites applications for the appointment of an INSPECTOR 
of district rank.of epoteiuanenie (including industrial and reformatory schools) 
in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT. Both men and women are 
eligible. The salary will be £600, rising by £25 to £800 a year. ‘This salary is 
based on existing economic conditions. The person appointed will be required 
to give his whole time to the duties.of his office, and.must. be qualified to conduct 
or assist in conducting general inspections of all types of ——. industrial and 
reformatory schools. Other duties may be entrusted to him, In the case of 
male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have served, or attempted 
to serve, with His Majesty's Forces, 

Applications must..be. on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Couneil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on Saturday, 
17th January, 1920, 

All communications must be endorsed G.P./87, and a stamped, addressed 
foolscap Ley oy of must be enclosed, Candidates who desire the receipt of their 
applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed postcard. 
Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 





ars ore OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY, 

An Assistant Lecturer is required. Stipend £300 per annum, Applications, 
with testimonials and stat nt of experi (three copies), should be received 
y- later 7. January 7th by the undersigned, No special form of application 

required, 

It is hoped that the Candidate elected will be able to enter upon the duties of 
the post early next term, Further particulars may be obtained trom 

GEO. H, MORLEY, 


Secretary. 








Neh UNIVERSITY Or LIVERPOOL. 
CHAIR OF LA‘TIN, 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary £800 per annum, 
The duties of the Professor will begin on October Ist, 1920. Full particulars 
of the duties and conditions may be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 
— Applications, together with three personal references, and (if the candidate so 
desires) 12 copies of not more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
REGISTRAR not later than February 20th, 1920. 

EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
at HE 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary £800 per annum. Full 
rticulars of the duties and conditions may be obtained on application to the 
KGISTRAR,.—Applications, together with three personal references, and 
if the candidate so desires) 12 copies of not more than three testimonials, should 
e sent to the REGISTRAR not later than February 20th, 1920. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM.—Wanted, 

ASSISTANT in the DEPARTMENT of ECONOMICS and COM- 
MERCE. Candidates should have either graduated at a University and had 
business experience, or should hold a Degree in Commerce. The dutics will 
include some Lecturing, but will consist mainly in assisting in Tutoring demo- 
bilised men, and in investigation work. Salary £250 per annum,—Application 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
JAMES BARROW CHAIR OF FRENCH, 


| NIVERSITY 


forms, which must be-returned not later thas January Sth, 1920, may be | 


obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
OURNALIST and LEADER WRITER WANTED, with 

7 special training and experience in trading and economic subjects. Ad- 

vertisers are desirous of attracting the most eminent writers, who would be 

1 7 ieee 958, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, 
ndon, W.C, 2. 





| OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 Wanted in January, for boarding school, a RESIDENT PRIVATE 
SECRETARY, with High Schoo! Education. Shorthand, typewriting, accounts, 
Salary £70.—Apply Miss DAVIE, Riddiesdown House, Purley, Surrey, 


" ‘HE COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will eos to elect a PRINCIPAL in the 8 — Term, 1920. The 
selected candidate will be expected to enter on her duties September Ist, 1920, 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F. STANLEY MORRIS, Secrotary, Edge Hill 
ay my College, 41 North John Street, en gs from whom information as 
to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on ell matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Ton. Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 








R °° * we A.C A DEMY 
THE NATION'S WAR PAINTINGS. . 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION, 
Weekdays, 10 to 6, except 25th:and 26th. 1s. 3d. Tea Room, 


LECTURES, Ga. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Studentg 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training ex over 3 years, and includea Educational and Medical Gymnastigg 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancins 
Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collegefor Teachers. President; 
Rt. Hop. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and fon. Treasurer: Mr. (, g. 
Montefiore, M.A.; See.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern, 

ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the lrincipal, Miss £. LAWRENCE, 


‘VUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glagg 


houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretiogl 
I seekeeping 











instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Kxaminations, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For iilustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. [Entries any date, Two 
vacancies for next term, which begins 19th January, 1920.—Prospectus of 
RIDLEY PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&GES. 
ALDER GIRLS’ 8.C H-O OL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake Distriet), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. ; 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate 
and to ensure that all the girls’ Mg both work and play, sha 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeda, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
high grovnd in open country outside borough. 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. 
96 guineaz.—Pringipal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


rEVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 








Three houses om 


Church teaching. Staff 
Fees 86 to 





SEAFORD, 
School of 





B EDGEsBUR Y~ 
GOUDHURST, KENT. 
A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc, Lond, 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Pare, 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sande -otes und Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Vedgebury, with the definite viewel 
training the pupils under ideal conditious for their future responsibilities in life, 

A few vacancies are available for next term. 





tie EE Sm 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—Spring Term, 1920, 
begins on Tuesday, January 20th, when Miss MACKAK MOIR will 

hand over the school to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR, late Assistant Lecturer a 
Bedford College for Women (University of London). Prospectus on application, 
Tel.; 7 Grayshott, 


FOREIGN. 


K DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding School 
"J for Eider Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general eduee 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine,situation, comfortable 
house. ‘Tennis court. Escort trom London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 
ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS. French language, Mtcrature and history, Music, art, domestie 
subjects, fencing, sightsceing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughow 
by central heat.—Particulars trom Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeen, 





ASTOR et Mme. MOENOZ, La Conversion, near Lausanne 

Vaud, Switzerland, would receive a few BOYS of over 16, requiring 

TEMPORARY REST, work in the open air, with intellectual and religlow 
surroupdings.— Reference, Miss G. WARD, Iver, Bucks. 


BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLSGES. 


He’ TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa: 

tion relating to the my | of Cadets pate should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated deserlp- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GLEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Boud Street, Londos, W.l. 


eee ee ————— sapempeses — 


|. Sestudiabateaana COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications should ma 
Apply Messrs. DEVITY & MOORK, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C,%. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feetabove 
rea, facing Dartmoor. Syecial ENGINELRING class ior NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








J he SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
snirs Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will be 


1920, Boys examined a6 


by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 
y BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


Wi 
Rossall and in Londoan,—Apply, THE 
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eee 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
+a buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
i , &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, "0.7.0. Fees, £58. 
entrance Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


AELSTED SCHOOL—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70- 
j £30, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered _ competition in 
‘farch.—Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, 
2 lla 

[ INGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 a.p. 
i Fully equipped and situated in bracing country, ENTRANCE 
PHoLARSHIPS annually in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years.— 
For Prosp ctus apply Head-Master, P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


nl 
RAWFORD, GODALMING. —Small Home SCHOOL “for 
BOYS from 6 to 13 years of age. High, sandy sil, Preparation for 

and Public on. Individual attention.—Prospectus on application to 
Mead-Master, Mr. . E. W. § SLADE. 































PRIVATE TUITION, &eo. 
ce! .—Recent Secoesees gained by Pupils 












of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M 
WOOLWICH 10 (including lst place), SANDHURST 18, 
8, UNIVERSITIMS 84. 
Bournemouth. 





INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, 


Fee it evar tes Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
bulary, 















will forward a brochure of his Private Iessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Keclting and Correct Speaking. 
DATES, Barristers, Preachars, 
446 Strand (Oharing Cross). 


Voice Production, Articulation, 
CANDID. 





Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 
TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents . 
Pupils to Mr. A, C. SCHNE LLE :, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
TAMMERING. —New and ‘brilliant method of curing 
Stammering in Children or Adults. Highest testimonials from Head- 
Masters of Public Schools, Ragby Uppingham, ete. Interviews, visits, or in some 
°a808 ceepeapemnenes. <a J, HERBE ‘RI MEALL, 200 Oxford St, }, London, W. 





















SCHOLASTIC -AGENOCIES. 


Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Lducational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


to 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1196 Museum, 


CHOOLS ee 
& J. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mes J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shouJd be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C, 4 
Telephone: 505% Central 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,, 
36 Sackvilie Street, Piceadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 






a 






— 





















AND 












TUTORS. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 

istic and Sec. retaris 11 work. Course from any date. E xcellent introductions given, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials font about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS, typed. —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, L London, u.0, 4, 





















WPEWRITING.— Miss RU TH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179, 

Typewriting, Shortnand, ‘Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
es ence | in Paris—U niversity certificate). 






















ee RITING, TRAN SLATING, anD SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 


LITERARY AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 

ping Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing. 
Write for our booklet. 
THE 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
*Phone: Regent 1639, 







LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
LONDON, W.C, 2. 










= -— 


R OYaL 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 


UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 










St ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 

FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 

For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 

President—The Right Hon. The EARL SPENCER, K.G 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with s 
grounds can be arrange: 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 

MOULTON PARK, 

two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD eeu LLANFAIRFEOCHAN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST, ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
scenery in North Wales. 

Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL 8UPERIN- 


” ir attendants in the Hospital or im Villas in the 





TENDENT, St. Andrew’s Hospital, Northampton. ‘Telophone No. 56 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Jan. 9th.—“ Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (rene 
79 gns. 82days. Later, Algeria, Italy, Spain, &c.—Misa BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
ise Auckland Road, Une Norwood, ‘5S. E. 1 


y 


of FROME concernin, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


valities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental! character, 
J. W. SINGER and SONS Ltd. ) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Studios and Works: Frome, Somerset, London Office: Effinghaw 
Houso, Arundel Street, Strand, “W.0, 2 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS. —Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investmenss. State amount available 
and & eciccted Hat of Securities will be forwartled. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 

TIES can only be obtained from one umfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company, It repays its cost time and ag gain. Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” "BS Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet Street, £.C. 4. 


QQUITABLE © REVERSIONARY INTEREST ‘SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PUACH ASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply £EC CRETARIE 8, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W c 


YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE L AST of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOR! y 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., Trafe algar Sq. Fie 


E TAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own ea 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 











22 Craven St., 





from £2 2s, Specimens sent free-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

RTIBFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. oa 


Gold, £2 on Platioum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned posi free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokes 
or a Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. id. 1850, 59. 


O\LD | “ARTIFICIAL TEETH BE 








LD TEETH BOUG HT, — 1 — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the aetual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or oifer made. —Chief Ollices, 63 § Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 





OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5 
pert! by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Ifospitals. Tins 1s. 6d. 


Anton free. —HOWART 118, 471 Crookesmo: ore Road, Sheffield, 


2s. 6d., 








)OOKS Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivab le 


subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at halj-prices; new, at best 
rices ; catalogue 526 free. Oune of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
aittons State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. 


.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121- 125 ¢ ‘hari ng ( ross toad, London, W.C. 





SOOTHING AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY 


Spinet 


THER SUPER 
CIGARETTE 
t cane V 5% 20 "385750 


50 and |OO 
Spine Mixtur e HE Mied., + 





For particulars and terms epply to H. Sek Sccretary, 
G.P,.0. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate H 4 












. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 27, 1919, 





TO ALL MEN 


E a 1 to all men to recognise the great spiritual 
W ia af love which is found in all and which makes 
us all one common brotherhood. In spite of sacrifice and 
devotion, there are dissatisfaction and unrest in all lands. 
Consciously or unconsciously, men are seeking for a new way 
of life. They cry for a bond which shall unite the world in 
freedom, righteousness, and love; that shall liberate it 
from its suffering, its hatreds, its disunion. They cry for a 
religion of life, for an active spirit of peace on earth, of good- 
will to men, 


Through the dark cloud of selfishness and materialism 
shines the Eternal Light of the Christ in man. It can never 
perish. This Light of Christ in the heart of every man is 
the ground of our hope, the basis of our faith in the spiritual 
unity of all races and nations. Because we have been 
blind to this essential fact of life we have failed in social 
and international relations and are now in confusion. The 
profound need of our time is to realise the everlasting truth 
of the common fatherhood of God—the Spirit of Love— 
and the oneness of the human race. 


We have used the words of Christ, but we have not 
acted upon them. We have called ourselves by His name, 
but we have not lived in His Spirit. Nevertheless the 
Divine Seed is in all men. As men realise its presence and 
follow the Light of Christ in their hearts, they enter upon 
the right way of life, and receive power to overcome evil by 
good. Thus will be built the City of God. 


We stretch out our hands in fellowship, sympathy, and 
love across frontiers, lands, and seas. We call upon all men 
everywhere to unite in the service of healing the broken 
world, to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
Law of Christ. 


Issued by the Society of Friends in 
Great’ Britain, Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, London, b.C. 2 (who 
invite application for copies in leaflet 
form for distribution). 

December, 1919, 


‘INNOCENT AND SUFFERING’”’ 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Ssy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£212,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 
to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Year ofIssue. Price rs. 6d. net.) 


‘This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and Donors. 


for information as to the Foundation and work of Hospitals and 
Institutions. It states clearly the objects, cases dealt with, 
annual income, &c., from latest returns, with Editorial Guide, 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

1e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Carnhild Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
qguantitics at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Brid: Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3. W. 


OOKS.—Grote’s History of Greece, Library Edit., 12 vols., 
1846, 63s,; Lionel Johnson, Art of Thos, Hardy, 1894, 30s.; Lionel 
Johnson's Poems, 1895, 258,; Swinburne’s Posthumous Pocms, edited by Gosse 
and Wise, only 300 done, 30s, ; Burton’s Kasidah, £5 5s.; Don Quixote, 2 vols., 
illus, by Doré, 18s. ; Victor Hugo’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-morocco, 
£6 6s.; Campan’s Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best 
edit., 1917, £3 3s ; Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; Solon’s 
Italian Majolica, 213, ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Kiceardi Press Canter- 
bury Tales, illus, by Flint, 3 vols.,£7 10s, 100,000 Books in stock, ‘ Catalogues on 
epplication.— Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., last Edit., India paper, £25 offered, 
TINHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
List on application. 

“ The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists, 
. . . Coilectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers, 
To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”—The 
Spectator.——" Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 
of all time.’”—Joseph Pennell. “Charles Keene whom Whistler considered 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—Z. R. & J. Pennell, 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling, 





———___ 





A rethusa Training Ship. 


Royston Home for Little Gir's. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

S udbury Homes for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A Technical Schoo} 
for Senior Leds. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2, 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esgq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND, 

















—— 


WILL YOU 
HELP . THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, WA, 








The Reading Book of Africa 


G, Africa, ‘the world’s backward child,” is learning to read. 
“The black man is putting himself to school. The keenness to 
‘learn book’ beggars description.” 


@, The first book that wissionaries translate into a native 
language is generally one of the Gospels. For immense multi- 
tudes, this forms to-day their only literature; but it is the best 
they could have. In its pages they come face to face with the 
picture of Christ, ‘the African’s only figure in history,” ani 
they learn the Gospel of the love of God. 


G, For help in providing this vital part of their equipment the 
Missions turn to the Bible Society. Generously, carefully, 
quickly, the work of producing and transporting the editions 
needed is undertaken. No expense and no labour are spared. 
Bishop King, late of Madagascar, now Secretary of the S.P.@, 
has recently confessed, ** Without the work of the Bible Society 
at home, the difficulties of conveying the Gospel to the heathen 
would be practically insuperable.” Bishop Willis, of Uganda, 
has just written, ‘Few Missions in the world can owe more t 
the Society than the C.M.S. Uganda Mission.’’ 


G, Another missionary working in Kavirondo writes of the mss 

movements : ‘* People often walked 30 or 40 miles for the Book 

that was now so precious to them, and, in order to preserve 

it, they would sew the covers in goat-skin or cloth. They read 

it so often that they could recite whole passages ty heart. Every 

one must pass an examination in the Gospe's before beité 
ptized ” 


G, In 148 different African tongues, the Bible Society has already 
sent out some part of Holy Scripture. These include the com 
plete Bible in 22 languages, the New Testament in 32 more 
meant, and some book or books of the Bible in 89 1: nguages 


G, In Africa hundreds of languages and dialects have not ye 
been reduced to writing. There are many revisions to be under 
taken in the translations already made. There is an extraordinaly 
increase in the demand for the Book among large and rapidly: 
growing African Christian communities. 


G, Thus an immense work for Christ and His Church lies beforé 
the Bible Society in Africa. Will you share in it by sending % 
gift to the Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 
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Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


Mus. Doc., writes :—‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke’ American Cigar- 
ettes are truly excellent, and a source of great enjoyment.” 
Professor Charles Sarolea writes :—‘'Professor Sarolea 
was very pleased with the ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, 
and encloses postal note for a further hundred.” 
Miss Ellen T writes :—‘'] cannot call myself a judge 
ofcigarettes, but I cam’ say that I fear your ‘De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes may turn meinto a perfect chimney, 
poe be like them so very much better than any others I've 
tried,” 


Reszke” American Cigarettes and give 


them atrial. Good judges say they area 
delight to smoke. 


DeReszke 


mistorst CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores and Military Canteens. 








MEMORIALS 


AN-‘ILLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE- OBTAINED 
ON - APPLICATION * TO +. THB * SECRETARY * + « 


THE:BIRMINGHAM:GUILD L? 
G™CHARLES:S™BIRMINGHAM 


28-BERNERS‘S"LONDON WI 








If quality tells with you; get a box of ‘‘ De 




















‘ Yorcleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


| Sold everywhere 64 V- 24 &46 j 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Fatablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. 

> Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. ‘Together £5,070,00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - re cP és «+ £6,000,00 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. os ae oa .. £10,070,000 

_ HEAD OFFICE; 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

4L3 are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fxad masioda an terms which may be ascertained 

on application. 
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Slaves of 
Custom? 


OR a generation it has been “ the thing “’ to have 
a maidservant or mauservant, to receive our 
friends at the entrance to our house and to wait 
at table and the like within the home. With the enor- 
mous rise in the cost of living, soaring rents, and scarcity 
of house accommodation, our first anxiety has perhaps 
not been the prospect of actually doing our own house 
work under the changed conditions, but the ‘‘ look of 
the thing,” the fear of what our neighbours may think 
if-we answer our own door bell or wait on ourselves and 
our guests at meals. 


Yet is not this fear—if for its own sake alone and not 
because the labour of the house is more than we can 
accomplish—rather an unworthy one? Is it not4argely 
slavery to a modern custom whose base is a too great 
regard for the opinion of others ? 


And is it not true that if, like our transatlantic cousins, 
and some of our most modern neighbours, we were to 
eliminate the dirty drudgery of the old-fashioned coal- 
fire and coal range and instal modern gas fire, cookers, 
water-heaters and refuse destructors, household work 
and household service would be robbed of their worst 
terrors, and the mere question ‘of personal service need 
not worry the modern woman whose pluck and resource 
in household economy will play so large a part in paying 
our national war debt ? 


If you are interested may we be allowed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints }— 


1. The special “HOUSEHOLD Economy ” number of a lavishly 
illustrated monthly publication “A THOUSAND AND ON 
Uses For Gas.” 2. “ THE SERVANTLESS FLAT ror Two.’ 
“ Tue ONE Maip House.” 


; 


(UB THE 


ss BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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A 
SEASONABLE GIFT 


There’ can be. no _ better 
Present to a Relation or Friend 
than an Annual Subscription to 


Ghe Spectator 


The “Spectator,” owing to the 
prestige of its weekly review of 
Politics, Literature, Theology, 
and Art, circulates throughout 
the educated classes in the | 
United Kingdom, the Empire, 


and America. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. er. & | 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom - 1 8 2 | 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, - F | 
Japan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad - - 110 6 


To the MANAGER, The ‘‘SPECTATOR,” | 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 4 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
“SPECTATOR” sent for one year to 


Te aia scl attend suinn icaiedah cabvamianboresiensciceen 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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London: Printed by w. SPEAIGHT & Sons, Lrp., 98 & Pa Fetter Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the ‘ * SPECTATOR ” ” (Limited), at thelr 
Office, No, 1 Wellington Street (W. Cc, 3}, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 27th, 1919, 





























